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in Wi Athyn | mM nt ft serious accidents. It is then necessary that 
ce, wae ee? | vl au ae all screws, without exception, be provided t 
— with stoppers or supplementary screws, and i 
Agricultural Machines, be often inspected and tightened. : 
General Observations on their Construction These implements being so much exposed “f 
and Usage. to dust, it becomes important that the lubri- 
Translated for Field Notes by J. H. Kurprarr, from the cation of their various parts be made easy, : 
Jourual d’ Asriculture Practique, France . 4 
iat and that the snbstance used for the purpose i. 
1. Almost all the mowing and reaping ma- may not readily eseape ; this essential is too : 
chines that were entered at the last exhibi- much neglected by manufacturers ; practice 
tion, [Paris,] were very imperfect in regard alone reveals the defect; so that when the 4 
to their construction, to the rigorous equality operator fails to apply oil or grease often 
of forms, and the identity of similar pieces, and plentifully on the parts subject to frie- ; 
a condition so necessary for the facility of tion, they are doomed to see their machine : 
repairs. The reproach is directed to all worn out after a service of one or vo + 
manutacturers, and more especially to the years. ; 
English machines rather than tothe French. Cog wheels are generally cast of iron of ” 
It is too generaily proclaimed and admit- too soft quality, especially in English ma- * 
ted as incontestible, that agricultural ma- chines; a striking illustration of this deteet ey 
chines ought to be available at a low price; is offered by Smith's hay-spreading ma- 
but it must be borne in mind, that in reality chine, which was purchased in 1851 at y 
there is no economical, cheap and service- London, by the Conservatory of arts and q 
able machine, except that which is well trades; it had scarcely performed the service 
built, solid, and care bestowed on the details of the first season, when two cog wheels ; 
and proportions, as to enable it easily to re- were worn out, and it became n cessary 
sist the etforts that are to be encountered. to replace them by a new set. 7 
The identity of similar pieces is a very im- All these observations about details, and { 
portant and too much neglected condition. several others that could be made, more 
The facility for the restoration of broken or specially with regard to some particular ma- 
lost pieces, which being readily available, chines, are more important than might be 
would prevent loss of time, which is more supposed, in view of the success of agricul- 
disastrous than the cost of repairs. tural machines. In spite of their good per- 
We therefore deem it useful to point out formance and their ingenious construction, 
some general defects which are found in several machines of this kind, after having 2 


mowing and reaping machines. 

The rapid action which must necessarily 
be given to these implements often causes 
vibratory motions; this strains all the parts 


very much, and especially loosens the screws, 


shakes them off, and thereby may cause 
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been favorably accepted, and even honored 
by the highest rewards in exhibitions, are 
liable soon to be generally and rightfully 
discredited and rejected by practical agricul- 
turists; they being constantly interrupted in 
from 


their work by small accidents, coming 
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accessory defects, would condemn the whole | 
fabric for this mere neglect in construction ; 
thus the progress which agriculture may 
attain by the use of machinery, would in a | 
great measure be thwarted in its course by | 
circumstances very trifling in appearance. | 

Therefore, the common interest of manu- 
facturers and agriculturists imperatively re- 
quires that the most particular attention be 
- given to all details of construction. 

It is equally proper to direct the atten- 
tion of judges, of exhibitors, and of agri- 
culturists, to the general and considerable 
difference which really exists between the | 
estimated motive power required by agri- 
cultural machines, as indicated by the manv- | 
facturers, and the actual power which is ne- | 

We may say with- | 
out exaggeration, and even often without ex- 


cessary in the practice. 


posing the whole truth, that all machines 

which are presented as requiring a single 

horse, require two horses, and even four, 

when these machines are being tested in a 
mewhat protracted public trial. 


The trials that took place in 1860, at the 
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“concours” of “La Fouilleuse” (Napo- | 
leon’s farm) showed, indeed, for instance, | 
that the two horses drawing the machine of | 
Burgess and Key, who obtained the pre- | 
mium, exercised together an effort of 357 
kilogrammes, or about 180 kilogrammes per 
single horse ; whereas, in ordinary service, 
we require only an average effort of 60 kil- 
ogrammes from a good draught horse, and 
at the utmost 70 to 80 kilogrammes from a 
plow horse, for a short time, on stiff soil. 


Therefore, it is very important that dyna- 
mometric experiments be exercised on agri- 
cultural machines, which are presented at 
the trials, in order to save agriculturists 
from imposition as to the number of horses 
required. 

The directors of the conservatory of arts 
and trades always insisted on the necessity 
of this test, and they deem it necessary to 
eall the attention again of the Central So- 
ciety of Agriculture, in order that the 
judges at trials may obtain means to test 
them properly. 





2. Conditions in which it is necessary to 
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apply machinery to the works of agricul- 
ture. 





Before purchasing a mower or reaper, 
the strength of the machine and the regu- 
larity of its work are not the only questions 
to be solved; local conditions and especially 
those of the estate upon which machines 
are to be used, may and must, in an eco- 
nomical point of view, influence the de- 
cision. 

It will be admitted that when the estate 
is considerable, labor at a high price, the 
work extensive, and numerous teams are 
necessary, the use of harvesting machines 
is easy and profitable; but small estates, 
situated in different conditions, cannot de- 
rive from machines the same advantages. 


Thus, for instance, in a farm of 60 to 80 
hectares, the cultivation of which requiring 
four to five teams, and having one-fourth or 
a fifth of its land in meadow or artificial 
pasture, one easily understands that by suc- 
cessively applying two teams to the mower, 
it could be worked twelve hours a day to 
mow three to four hectares of meadow and 
that the other teams could be used with the 
spreading machine, and with the wagons to 
cart the hay. In these conditions, economy, 
liberty of action, rapidity of work, all com- 
bine to recommend the use of the machine. 


The same may be said of the reaper in 
similar conditions, and more emphatically 
of the machine which can perform the two 
operations. Even in this case, we would 
deem it advisable to have two machines of 
the same kind, in order to avoid interrup- 
tions, unless the builder’s factory be at such 
a proximity as to require no delay in re- 
pairing or changing pieces. 

The case is different with an estate of 20 
to 30 hectares, the cultivation of which re- 
quires only one or two teams. There it is 
difficult and even impossible that the same 
horses that worked the mower a good part 
of the day be used with the spreading ma- 
chine, or with the wagon to transport the 
hay to the barn. Now, if for this last part 
of the work, hired teams are required, the 
profit which was afforded by the mowing 
machine vanishes in a great measure, and 
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the machine procures only the advantage of 
mowing in a short time. 

It is, therefore, evident that, without 
wishing to disparage the merit of machines 
which are destined to help in the works of 
agriculture, it is proper to call attention to 
the various subjects of this communication, 
which we sum up as follows: 

Ist. In the selection of agricultural ma- 
chines, one ought not to decide in consider- 
ation of low prices; one must, before all, 
give the preference to that which is good, 
solid and well built. 

2d. Manufacturers ought to apply their 
utmost ingenuity in the execution of their 
machines, to the precision of forms, the 
identity of details and dimensions, in order 
to facilitate repairs and replacement of 
pieces. 

3d. Before deciding to purchase a ma- 
chine, the agriculturist must put in compar- 
ison the advantages that he anticipates from 
its use, and the number of horses that it 
will require, and see whether he can dis- 
pose of them without hindrance to the other 
operations of his harvest. 

GeNERAL Morin, 
Member of the Academy of Sciences, and of 
the Imperial Society of Agriculture of 
‘rance. 


eh oe te 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Butler County Hogs. 


I wish to make inquiry, through your 
paper, of a stock of hogs called the Magie 
cross, being a cross from the Poland and 
big China; having noticed a report of the 
Mazgie stock taking several premiums at the 
last State Fair at Dayton. Now, if any of 
your readers can give information where a 
pair of the Magie hogs can be had, it will 
be thankfully received. 

SterHen A. Beasvey. 

Brown County, Ohio. 

ANsSweER.—These Magie hogs are whoppers 
and no mistake. We have known them for 
some ycars past, in the hands of Messrs. Magie 
of Butler county, Ohio, and though well known 
and esteemed in the upper part of Butler, it is 
strange they are not more widely disseminated 
throughout the neighboring counties, and in 
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other States. We cannot tell our correspond- 
ent exactly where he can obtain the pair of 
Magie hogs, but if he will state his case to 
Major Millikin of Hamilton, he can get upon 
the track of what he is after; for the Major has 
taken up the cudgels valiantly in favor of the 
Butler county hogs.— Eb. 


A eterinary. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Gun Shot Wounds in Horses. 





Gun shot wounds are made by hard 
bodies projected from cannons, muskets, 
etc., muskets causing the greatest number. 

The character of the wounds is mostly 
contused, arising from the impulse of a 
| body with a blunt surface, causing stagna- 
tion of blood in the subcutaneous tissue. 
The track of a gun shot wound is not al- 
ways straight. A ball may strike the body 
in an oblique direction, or the striking of a 


bone or tendon may change its direction, or 
it may run under the skin a long distance, 
either in the body or limbs. 

Different kinds of injury may be caused. 
First by a too much spent ball, only causing 
contusion or bruise; or, by striking the 
body obliquely ; or, it may lodge in a part 
with only one aperture; it may pierce 
through and through, leaving two openings 
—the size of the entrance is depressed, the 
exit elevated, leaving more contusion at the 
entrance than at the exit. A cannon ball 
has been known to tear off a limb from the 
horse. 

The velocity and nature of the bodies 
and the peculiarities of the parts injured 
cause a wide difference in the injuries re- 
ceived. The violent passage of a_ ball 
through a part, deadens a portion of the 
surrounding solids, prevents healing, neces- 
sarily causing suppuration. But this may 
not always be the case. The variety of the 
ball will regulate the character of the in- 
jury, and it may be healed by the first in- 
tention. 

It is not an uncommon thing in gun shot 
wounds to find pieces of clothing, leather, 
or other things forced through with the ball; 
these bodies cause unfavorable symptoms, 
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excite pain and inflammation, bleeding and 
discharges of matter. 

A ball striking a bone, produces bad 
symptoms, frequently extending to the 
neighboring joints, producing inflammation 
When a bone is fractured, 
occasioning much injury of the soft parts, | 
inflammation will quickly set in; but the | 


and abscesses. 


inner surface of a gun shot wound being | 
more or less deadened, is late in inflam- 
A ball moving slow enough to splin- | 
ter a bone, the injury is more extensive 
than if a piece had been taken out. 

The winding course of a wound is caused 
by a nearly spent ball. A ball entering 
with great velocity, and nearly spent when 
passing out, causes a great deal of sloughing 
about the entrance, and little at the exit; 
this is owing to the degree of speed with 
which the ball passes through. 

It is seldom that gun shot wounds bleed 
much, owing to the vessels being torn in- 
stead of cut; but, after the injured parts 
are detached, the bleeding is sometimes 
dangerous. 

Small shot frequently produce more in- 
jury than larger ones; it being difficult to 
trace their passage, small shot frequently 
enter the bowels, when there is no exter- 
nal signs of the occurrence. 

The treatment of gun shot wounds re- | 
quires considerable of surgical skill, and, 
according to the presentation must be the | 
rule of practice. 


ing. 


Surrounding parts in- | 
jured by a ball, must be removed as soon as | 
possible, and to accelerate this, stimulants 
must be used to induce suppuration. Should | 
a ball take an irregular course, rather than | 
torture the animal by endeavoring to ex-_ 
tract it, abandon it and attend to the effects | 
produced. If a ball can be easily found, | 
extract it; but should the ball be so far 
from the skin, as to be only just felt, and 
the skin uninjured, no opening should be 
made; better let the ball remain, the wound | 
will heal better. In extracting balls, all | 
extraneous matters must also be removed, | 
or 4 fi tulous ulcer will be the result. 

In making post mortem examinations and | 
in dissection on some of the old cavalry | 
horses that died after their return from the ! 
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battle of Waterloo, I have frequently found 
bullets in different parts of the body and 
limbs : some must have been imbedded from 
six to ten years, laying in a callosity, the 
result of a process of inflammation from 
the effect produced. T. Wess, V. S. 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
- —t +e 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Old Quaker Doctor on Horses. 


NERVING. 
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About fifteen years ago, two young men 
eame to Short Creek (Georgetown), and 
put out a proclamation that they intended 
to cure all the lame horses in the neighbor- 
hood for five dollars apeice. The day was 
set, and I saddled old Bet, and went hob- 
bling off to town. We were a little behind 
time; several were in ahead of us, and 
the men were just commencing operations, 
and before they got through with the first 
horse, Bet and I were making tracks for 
home, a great deal faster than we went. I 
saw what they were at; they were taking 
the life entirely out of the foot, and they 
did not lack much of taking it out of the 
whole body. If they had laid a coal of fire 
on the horse, it would not have damaged 


him half as much, and I doubt whether the 
| pain would have been as great. 


There were several horses nerved that 
day. 


In a short time some were scattering 
their hoofs around in the fence corners, 


|some pitching headlong into ditches, and 


some were shot to put them out of their 
bad condition. Old Bet is still able to draw 
the plow, and plowing suits that kind of 
horses the best of any kind of labor ; to 
hitch them where they have to hold back is 
shameful. I don’t suppose that there could 
be a mob raised in Short Creek, but I 
would hate to see the people tempted by 
any man coming through here nerving 
horses. 


LOCK JAW. 


If a horse has the lock jaw, take enough 
blankets to cover his body and neck, with 
straps and bandages running in various di- 
rections, make the blankets bear on the skin 
in every place; then commence pouring 
water just as warm as the horse can bear, 
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right over the spinal column from head 
to tail, out of a spout about like that of a 


tea-kettle, until the blankets are thoroughly | 


saturated; then take two small tea cups, 
with a tablespoonful of Cayenne in one, 


and a tablespoonful of lobelia in the other; | 


fill the cup of Cayenne with boiling water, 
and the cup of lobelia with warm water; 
stir them both well, and when they get 
nearly cold, pour them both into a little 
strong bottle with half a pint of alcohol. 
Drench the horse with this dose, after he 
has been under the operation of warm water 
and blankets ten minutes, and if you fail to 
loosen his jaws it will be the first instance 
on record. 

In most cases this dose of medicine will 
answer very well itself and so will the warm 
water operation generally do of itself; but 
when you combine the two, the jaws must 
come, if the horse can stand on his feet. 
When blankets are used, it requires some 
judgment to get the horse up to the scribe 
again. Unless the weather is warm, his 


wet garb should be removed, and a dry one | 


put in its place, and this ought to be re- 
moved by degrees as fast as circumstances 
will allow. Thy friend, 
Micasan T. JOHNSON. 
Harrison Oo., 1st of 5th mo., 1861. 


—~t ++ - 
Mares Casting Colts. 

[Dr. Geo. Sprague, late Secretary of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, now in 
the stock raising business in Northern Iowa, 
writes in reply to a correspondent of the 
Northwestern Farmer, concerning a notion 
of mares casting their colts: ] 

In February No. of the Farmer we are 


told on authority of Mr. Coller, that mares | 


threatened with loss of foal by smelling 
fresh meat can be cured of this liability by 
a feed of wheat. 

The bane of agriculture is the extensive 
prevalence of notions like the above, hav- 
ing no foundation in fact. Now the smell- 
ing of fresh meat or blood will not cause a 
mare to cast her foal, unless the sight or 
smell of the meat or blood causes extreme 
fright. Any fright to an animal carry- 
“a foetus in embryo,” may cause the loss of 
it. This will follow as soon from fright from 
any cause whatever as from that induced by 
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| the smell of meat. We look too little to 
negative facts—thus, if one mare smells 
meat or blood, and casts her foal from in- 
ordinate fright, and ninety-nine other mares 
smell blood or meat and do not cast their 
| foals, we are not warranted in saying that 
the smell of meat or blood is so bad after 
all. 

Now, the writer has seen, and all the 
farmers who will read this have seen a great 
/many mares smell blood and meat when in 

foal. How many instances have they 
known where this smelling caused the loss 
of the foal? We venture to say that in not 
more than one case in a hundred. The 
writer has killed beef cattle and swine, and 
hung up the hides and offal where mares in 
foal pass hourly. He, this winter, killed 
forty head of swine within twenty feet of 
the horse stable where brood-mares are 
kept. These mares run at large through 
|the day, passing repeatedly near where 
'twenty-five head of swine were hanging, 
/and some of them eat of the frozen livers 
_ hanging about on branches of trees, some- 
| what causing anxiety to the butchers, but 
none tome. It is hardly worth while wo 
| mention that they are not injured. 

Now, that a feed of wheat will prevent 
| abortion, is entirely absurd—totally unsus- 
tained by facts or science. That a mare 
may smell meat, and then be fed wheat, and 
not cast her foal, we admit. But that the 
teeding of the wheat had any agency in the 
matter, we cannot admit. The result to the 
mare, if fed on bread, Indian pone, or mush 
and milk, or if not fed at all, would be the 
same, viz:—that out of one hundred mares 
that had smelled meat, one might cast her 
colt, and the remaining ninety-nine would 
not. Abortion, in any creature, arises from 
premature spasmodic action of the uterus; 
this spasmodic action causing the separation 
of the placenta (after-birth,) thus cutting 
off the circulation between the mother and 
the feetus, causing death to the latter. 
When dead, the foetus acts as a foreign 
body, and must be expelled. Now, nothing 
short of arresting this spasmodic action of 
the uterus, before the placenta has become 
detached, will prevent abortion. After this 
spasmodic action has once set in, it is very 
difficult to arrest it. In eight cases out of 
ten, in dumb brutes, it cannot be arrested. 
Nothing short of powerful anti-spasmodic 
remedies, viz: free bleeding, large doses of 


| opium. ete., will be of any avail. 








—=» +--+ > - 
| The faculty of genius is the power of light- 
ing its own fire. 
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Che Farm. | 
| | For ee Obio Cueeeten. 
Hungarian Grass for Hay. 


The experience of many intelligent farm- 
ers with this grass has been published, and 
furnished, apparently under similar circum- 
stances, much conflicting testimony. I heard | 
a member of our present Legislature re- 
mark a short time since, that his constituents | 
were too sharp to humbug themselves with | 
it — possibly some of them prefer to go to 
mill on horseback with a specimen of miner- 
al substance in tother end of the bag— | 
certainly adventurous venders of new- 
fangled machines had as well “give them a 
wide berth,” and not “ waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert-heir.” 


In 1859 I sowed two bushels of Hunga- 
rian grass seed on about three acres of | 
ground, the soil a moist, black loam, was a 
sward which had not been broken for five 
years. Sowed in May, harvested in Au- 
gust, cut it with a cradle, let it lay in swarth 
two days, and then bound and shocked like | 
oats; in a few days hauled it into the barn 
without rain. The following winter I fed 
the most of it to colts and brood mares, and 
some little to work horses and a pair of | 
working mules. We fed all two years old | 
and upward, four sheaves per day per head; | 
yearlings three sheaves to two; they did 
well on it, no diuretic effect observable. | 
Last year we raised about the same amount 
and fed in like manner, with satisfactory | 
results. 

In the early part of the past winter we | 
were feeding our colts as much good hay, | 

‘clover and timothy mixed, as they would | 
eat, with four ears of corn per head per | 
day, when we changed to four sheaves of | 
Hungarian, per head per day, and in ten | 
days they looked perceptibly better, although | 
they were doing quite well. After thus | 
feeding a few weeks, we changed to bright | 
sheaf oats that had been harvested without | 
rain, and gave it to them in the same quan- | 
tity per day. We thought they did not do_ 
quite so well as upon the Hungarian. Our' 
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mules kept up well upon four sheaves of 
Hungarian per day at work. Turkeys and 
chickens are fond of the seed, and get very 
fat upon it. I did not give it a fair test as 


food for cows or sheep, but tried both with 
| it a little, and found they did not prefer it 


to good hay, which horses always do. One 
day I was passing by a horse that was eat- 
ing some, I put it in the bottom of his 
manger and put a fork full of very good 
clover hay upon it, he immediately worked 
his head down through the hay until his lips 


reached the Hungarian, and drew up a 
-mouthful and would not eat a single mouth- 
| ful of the hay until it was all gone. 


In reference to its exhausting the soil 
faster than other crops, I have not, in my 
little experience, found it so. I raised corn 
after my first crop and then sowed it to rye, 
which now looks well. My second crop was 
followed by wheat which looks quite as well 
as that upon the same field where there was 
oats. I think it requires more moisture 
than some other crops, and consequently 


would not do well on high, dry ground, ex- 
| cept in a wet season. 


If 1 were raising 
horses upon some of the Scioto valley farms 
that incline to be too wet, I should certainly 
raise Hungarian grass for their winter food, 


in preference to any other grass. 


Jas. D. Lapp. 


SS ok 

Cross-Plowing Greensward.—This error 
is sometimes fallen into by those who have 
had little experience in farming. They 
want to make the best preparation of the 
land for crops, and do too much. If the 
object be to get a deep tilth of soil, the bet- 
ter way is to turn the turf under at once, 
ten or twelve inches deep, and mellow the 
surface with a harrow or cultivator. Where 
the soil is turned over, it decays much more 
rapidly to lie undisturbed, than to have it 
broken by cross-plowing. The edges of -the 
sod do not come to the light and air, so as 
to grow, and the whole mass of vegetable 
fibre is then rapidly converted into plant 
fuod, and taken up by the crop. 

Cross-plowing is particularly objection- 
able in wet, or clayey soil. If the furrow 
slice is turned over eight or ten inches thick, 
and allowed to lap a few inches upon its 
neighbor, it forms a temporary drain in the 
bottom of each furrow. If the furrows run 


up and down the slope of the field, they will 
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carry off the water after heavy showers | action, made the soil incapable of produe- 
very readily, in the fore-part of the season, | ing sorrel and other acid plants. We be- 
when the ground is most likely to be injured | lieved it to be erroneous, and that it tended 
by a surplus of water. In breaking up a) | eateeey to other errors. We had seen 
prairie sod, more shallow plowing is desir- | Indian shell banks where the covering soil, 
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able. The sod rots quicker, and there is | 
fertility enough near the surface—[Am. | 
Agriculturist. 
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Lime Theories. 


| 
“Limmnc FoLLtowep BY SorRREL.—It | 


is quite generally the case that a year or) 
two after lime, or plaster in large quantities, | 
has been sown on land, it produces a heavy | 
growth of sorrel. ‘The most effectual way | 
to get rid of it, says a correspondent of the 
Genesee Farmer, ‘is to sow unleached ashes | 
at the rate of two or three bushels per acre, | 
with the first grass or clover grown after 
the application of the lime ; and when sow- 
ing plaster to mix a small proportion of un- 
leached ashes with it."—Country Gentle- 
man. 

Many of our readers will doubtless re- 
collect that at the very beginning of our 
connection with the Yurmer, some six years 
ago, we called in question several theories, 
as to the effect of lime upon soils which had 
never been questioned before, except by one 
person, Dr. Pendleton of Virginia, whose 
article we published at the same time. Our 
rashness excited the amazement and disgust 
of several venerable gentlemen near home 
and Mr. Ruffin, Sr., the distinguished au- 
thor of the “Essay on Calcareous Ma- 
nures,” thought it worth his while to make 
an elaborate reply in the pages both of the 
Southern Planter and the American Farmer. 
He went so far as to call a public meeting | 
of farmers at one of the Virginia courts, 
and took the testimony of some thirty of 
them, that almost without exception, sorrel 
had sooner or later disappeared from their 
lands after the free use of lime. We did 
not doubt the correctness of this testimony 
but maintained that it did not meet the point 
in controversy. The disappearance of 
sorrel may have followed the use of lime 
without being the effect of it, as we had | 
seen the same effect follow the active, thor- 
ough culture, which is very apt to accompa- 
ny a considerable expenditure for lime or 
other fertilizers. In so far as lime tended 
to the general improvement of the soil and | 
fostered a better class of plants, we did not 
question its influence, in connection with 
improved culture, in displacing sorrel, but 
we wished to discredit the theory then uni- 
versally received, that lime by its alkaline | 


| 











| er furnishes the remedy as follows: 


containing a large excess of lime, was cov- 
ered with plants of sorrel. We had seen 
the best building lime accidentally thrown 
out unslaked, on land where sorrel was 
growing, produce, after several years, no 
turther effect than to make the sorrel, in 
common with the other plants, grow larger. 
We had seen the bed of a lime kiln per- 
fectly naked from excess of lime, encircled 
by a luxuriant growth of vegetation, on the 
very inmost edge of which was a magnifi- 
,cent bunch of sorrel. The theory that 
_ lime by its alkaline action destroys or pre- 
vents the growth of acid plants, presupposes 
the presence of an acid in the soil, the spe- 
cific food of such plants, which the alkali 
neutralizes, just as a dyspeptic neutralizes 
the acid in his stomach by swallowing the 
alkali, soda. The theory overthrown, we 
admit that a plant of sorrel, as well asa 
currant bush, or a tree that bears any acid 
fruit, has a power to eluborate its necessary 
and peculiar properties, which is not depend- 
ent on any condition of the soil which it is 
in our power, as yet, to control—a hint it is 
well to bear in mind, in our advocacy of, 
and search after special fertilizers. Our 
chemists do not yet comprehend that mys- 
terious life-power with which every creep- 
ing rootlet seeks and selects its proper food, 
and have not brought to light the hidden 
things of that under-ground laboratory 
where “mother Nature” supplies not only 
each nursling of her bosom, of whatever 
family, with its peculiar food, but whether 


| it be blade, or ear, or the full corn in the 


ear, whether the first tender leaflet of the 
Spring,, or the solid fruit of Autumn, elabo- 
rates still, in due season, that which its 
present condition demands—milk for the 
babe and strong meat for the man. 

But what shall we say to the paragraph 
at the head of this article, endorsed by two 
of our most respectable agricultural journ- 
als, from which we are “left to infer that 
lime actually produces sorrel. “It is quite 
generally the case,” says the Country Gen- 
tleman, “that a year or two after lime has 
been sown on land, it produces a heavy 
growth of sorrel.” And the Genesee Farm- 
“The 
most effectual way to get rid of it, is to 
sow unleached ashes at the rate of two or 
three bushels per acre.” A large quantity 
of one alkali causes the sorrel to flourish, 
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and a small quantity of another destroys it! | 
“Can such things be?” We believe neith- 
er the one nor the other.—American 
Farmer. 


———___——> + ~<- ee — 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Knowledge Required in Farming. 

There are many who look upon farming 
as rather a small business, who think that 
its successful prosecution requires only a | 
little common sense,—just enough to prompt | 
the hardy worker to seek shelter in a rain 
storm, and a very little knowledge, just suf- 
ficient to count a flock of sheep, or read a 
political newspaper. This opinion was 
once more general than now, for the world 
is growing wiser, yet at the present time it 
is entertained by many. It is an old and 
true saying, that “honor and shame from | 
no condition rise,” that honor is only acquir- | 
ed by acting well our part in whatever situ- | 
ation we may be placed. A man of ability | 
and knowledge, who devotes all his energies | 
to his business, will make it honorable and 
profitable, no matter how insignificant that | 
business may at first seem. There is no | 
business requiring such varied acquirements, 
so much knowledge, so much good judgment | 
and commercial ability combined, as is ne- 
cessary for the thorough, accomplished 
farmer. 


He stands first among the manu- | 
facturers of the land, he makes the wheat | 
and corn, the beef and mutton, and pork, | 
the wool and flax; and manufactures from | 
the earth, the air, the water, nearly all that | 


dies in case of sickness. 


manufacturer can test a new machine, and 
ascertain by a few simple trials whether it 


will manufacture the desired article cheaper 


or better than the old one; but to ascer- 
tain how a pound of beef can be made the 


cheapest, what machine will convert hay 


into rich cheese in the cheapest and best 
manner, is a matter requiring a good deal 


more care and skill. 


Among his varied acquirements, the farm- 
er should possess a knowledge of animal 
physiology, so as to be enabled to keep his 
stock in health, and administer proper reme- 
Vegetable physi- 
ology, too, must not be overlooked. Every 
day during the growing season, the farmer 
performs work for the growth of his crops, 


founded on the known laws which govern 


vegetable life. Entomology is a science 
which the farmer is compelled to study to 
some extent, and often much more perhaps 
than he desires, but the more he does so 
the better is he fitted to wage a successful 
war against thousands of destructive foes. 
In addition to all this, the farmer must be 
a merchant, for he must sell as well as 
manufacture. He must in some measure 
take advantage of the rise and fall of 
prices, select the best time for selling, and 
the best market, or after all his toil and 
anxiety, he may find but a poor return. 
When we contemplate this subject, at 
which we have merely glanced, in all its 
bearings, we are led to exclaim, Who is 
competent to this work? Heartily do we 





we eat and wear; and this is not only done | pity those who think that farming furnishes 
by farmers as a class, but almost every one | no scope for the exercise of knowledge or 
produces many if not all of these articles. | ability. If this opinion were entertained 

The manufacturer usually confines his | only by those engaged in other pursuits, it 
labors to the production of one article, but it would be of no serious consequence; but 
the farmer is by necessity compelled to| we judge that many farmers have them- 
make many. If he would make grain he | selves imbibed such unfounded and unjust 
must also make beef or butter and cheese, | opinions in regard to their calling, and 
or mutton and wool. Hence the necessity 
of extensive knowledge. It is an easy 
matter for the manufacturer to ascertain 
how much wool will make a yard of cloth 
of a certain description, and what will be 
its cost; but it is not so easy for the farmer 
to ascertain how much grass or hay or 


grain, will make a pound of wool. The 


where this is the case there is an end to all 
improvement and all desire for improve- 
ment. A man must have a good opinion of 
his calling, a proper appreciation of its im- 
portance, and the means and information 
necessary tor its successful prosecution, or 
he cannot hope to succeed A. J.D. 


Allen Co., Ind. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Planting Osage Hedges. 


A communication by John C. Campbell, 
in Field Notes of May 4, contains several 
statements calculated to mislead the inex- 
perienced. He says: “ Place the seed to 
sprout, in the sunshine or near the fire.” | 
Now, I have succeeded best in sprouting 
seeds of all kinds, and in particular the 





Osage orange, by placing them in a warm, 
moist atmosphere, carefully excluding all | 
light or sunshine, generally using a dark | 
cellar. 

I cannot see how Mr. C. can grow a good 
fence two years sooner by sowing the seed 
in the hedge-row, than I can by growing 
strong, well rooted plants, in a seed bed the 
first year, and transplanting to the hedge- 
row the spring following. I have grown 








The Aorseman, 


Management of the Farm Horse. 





I shall endeavor in this brief essay to 
embrace the entire management of this 
noble animal. I use the term farm horse 
in contradistinction to the race horse, and 
mean by it that stock of horses used for 
farming purposes, and entering into all the 
practical uses of the horse for the plow, the 
buggy, the saddle, and, in fine, all the vari- 
ous uses and services to which he is subject- 


_ ed in his useful and business sphere. 


In order to the rearing of a valuable farm 
horse, we must begin with mares of the 
proper description. I would recommend 
that they should be free from all blemishes, 
entirely sound, as any defect, whether of 
wind, limb, color, constitution, or even tem- 
per, is transmissible. Brood mares should 
therefore be of good strong colors, bays, 


large quantities of plants that averaged | browns or blacks. White feet and legs and 


eighteen inches the first year, and three feet | 
the second year, after being transplanted | 
to the hedge-row, many of them measuring 
six feet. I have never known the Osage | 
to freeze out after the first season; to pre- | 


vent which, they should be taken up in the | 
fall and packed in a cellar in moist sand. | 





glass eyes are extremely objectionable in 
brood mares. 

The horse is a very docile and excitable 
animal, it is therefore important in breeding 
mares that they be kept quiet as possible. 
In order to their standing—when put to the 
horse—they should be in a healthy condi- 
tion, but not too fat. And after being put 
| it would be well to let them run on blue- 


I have grewn a good fence in four years | grass pasture, and feed them with cut oats 
after setting in the hedge-row, and every or corn, or both. They should be kept 





one that thinks that he can do the same in 
less time, will soon find he is mistaken. 

I would as soon attempt to grow an ap- 
ple orchard by planting the seed in the | 
place where I wanted the trees, and expect 





it to pay, as to grow a hedge by the method | 
recommended by Mr. Campbell. The | 
young plants are very tender for the first | 


two weeks after sprouting, and should be | 


in a light, friable soil, that will not bake | 


from dashing rains; if it should, the sur- 
face must be pricked loose about the time 
the plants are coming up. All this is easier 
managed in the seed bed than in the hedge- 
row, unless on a very small scale. 

I shall be under obligations to any of 
your correspondents that will give me some 
information in regard to growing the Rus- 
sian turnip, kind of soil, time to sow, ete. 

J. D. CLarke. 





State Reform Farm, Fairfield Co., O. 


rather improving in flesh at this time, but 
should by no means be placed with horses 
who would tease and fret them. Their 
labor should be light if they are handled at 
all, but I would prefer that they be allowed 
to run upon pasture with horses, or mares 
and colts, with which they are familiar, kept 
quiet, and used as little as possible till they 
have stood to the horse. By pursuing this 
course your mares will rarely fail to bring 
you colts. Your treatment of your mares 
should at all times be kind and careful— 
when in foal they should not be jerked or 
whipped, or made to pull too freely, as such 
treatment materially injures the form and 
temper of the offspring. They should not 
be turned upon green rye, or fed with clover 
hay while in foal. They may be worked 
carefully up to within a short time of foal- 
ing, but should have a short respite from 
labor before foaling, and three or four weeks 
rest afterward. The colts of mares used 
upon the farm, that can be sucked at regu- 
lar periods, should be placed in some secure 
stable and learned to eat, and only turned 
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to its dam at night, and allowed to suck 
when its dam is brought in to be fed. Colts 


treated in this way do not fall off at wean- | 


ing, and handle much better than those that 
have not been learned to eat. 
a colt vicious habits—some thoughtless per- 
sons amuse themselves by plaguing colts, 
inducing them to kick, bite, and paw, for 


amusement—such habits are rarely forgot- | 


ten by the colt, and render him vicious and 
dangerous throughout his life. Be careful 


to handle colts gently, but with determina- | 


tion; establish at once your mastery, but by 
the most gentle means. 

The better plan is to wean spring colts in 
time to have the service of the mares in the 
fall business—say from the 15th to the 20th 
of September; if practicable they should 


be so separated from their dams that they | 


cannot hear them, and placed in a close, 
safe stable, and fed upon cut oats, green top 
fodder cut up, and corn, till they are com- 
pletely weaned; then they may be turned 
upon grass. Colts thus weaned may be fat- 
tened during the time of weaning. The 
breaking of colts should commence as early 
as practicable, so far as learning them to 


lead and to be rubbed; if their feet have a | 


tendency to spread or grow of improper 
shape, trim them with a sharp, thin chisel 
to the proper shape, and continue to do so 
as often as you may perceive the tendency 
to grow of improper form. 

You should be careful to give them 
plenty of water while weaning them, and 
also salt frequently in small quantities. 
They should be well-protected from cold 
rains, sleets and snows during the winter 


months. From exposure during the winter, | 


they frequently contract colds, which termi- 
nate in what is commonly called distemper ; 


and even if the colt survive, the constitu- | 


tion is generally to some extent injured. 
Colts should be broken in at two years 
old if their size permit; but their work, 
whether under the saddle or in the gears, 
should be light. In breaking, a good 
strong rope should be provided, out of 
which a halter should be made so strong as 


to insure its standing any effort which the. 


colt may make to break it; for if he should 
break the halter, it will be hard to convince 
him he cannot do so again; tie him in some 
stall or stable where he cannot hurt him- 
self; learn him to lead by the halter, place 
the saddle upon him carefully ; try not to 
alarm him; or if you desire to break him 
to the gears, place the gears upon him, and 
let him become familiar with their sound 
and fit before you hitch him in; but by all 
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| means break him well to the halter before 
you attempt either to ride or work him. If 
_ you desire to break him to the saddle, you 
may now have him mounted. 

Having some careful hand to hold him 
by the bridle, lead him about carefully in 
some small, safe inclosure ; suffer the per- 
son riding him to mount and dismount fre- 
quently, and in a short time you will have 
him safe to ride. If you mean to break 
him to the gears, after handling as above 
described, hitch to a shovel plow in a level, 
well-fenced, small inclosure; have strong 
lines upon him, and let him learn to drag 
the plow about at first, and in a short time 
you may begin to plow him. This is much 
better than hitching him by another horse, 
as he is always too quick or too slow at first, 
and is hindered and confused by being so 
hitched. Unless you do so, I would prefer 
hitching him safely by the side of the lead 
horse, before two good safe oxen; he can 
not hurt them, and they will hold up his 
gears so as to prevent his being entangled 
_in them, and he is thus held safely and soon 
learned to be controlled. In all the subse- 
quent treatment of the horse, care must be 
taken to avoid injuring the stomach and 
constitution of the horse by improper feed- 


| ing, and preserving the elasticity and tough- 


ness of the hoof by proper attention to his 
food and letting him go without shoes as 
much as possible. He should be permitted 
at night, if the weather be fair, and not too 
cold, to run upon grass and feed at liberty. 
This will add to his general health and im- 
prove his feet. If you have worked him 
| heavily, be sure not to repay it by feeding 
too highly. Let him have grass, clover 
hay, or cut oats moderately. But do not 
let him have corn till he is cool, and till he 
| has filled his stomach to some extent with 
_ his fodder, hay, or some light food calculat- 
| ed to distend the stomach. If his feet be- 
come brittle, clean the bottoms well and 
apply tallow and tar or pitch to the bottoms 
of the feet, and grease well upon the out- 
side with tallow. By thus treating the 
horse, you preserve him from founder, giv- 
ing him a properly-shaped, elastic, tough 
hoof, improve his temper, add to his docil- 
| ity, secure his attachment, and greatly en- 
hance his value. 
| Feeding the Farm Horse.—In submitting 
/a few thoughts upon this subject I shall as- 
| sume that the horse is to be fed in the grain 
| growing portion of the United States, and 
hence confine my remarks to such locality. 
| In ascertaining the most economical mode of 
‘ feeding the farm horse, we will premise that 
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that food which is procured with the small- 
est amount of ®ibor and capital, and adds 
most to the strength, health aud condition 
of the horse is the most economical. If the 
horse be kept in actual service and labor, 
cut oats and corn in the cob, with hay, con- 
stitute a cheap, healthy, and strengthening 
food, and I have no doubt is the most eco- 
nomical method of feeding ordinarily. Oats 
should always be cut up—cut for the horse 
to the band, and you will leave a portion in 
fine condition to be fed to cattle. Three 
bundles thus cut constitute a good feed, 
with eight ears of corn and hay; and if 
hay is not convenient, by letting the horse 
run out at night and pick grass, or such 
rough fodder as is fed to cattle, he will keep 
in fine flesh and extra condition. The low 
price of horse feed would not pay for labor 
bestowed upon it unless it be in time of 
great scarcity of food. The food of horses, 
however, should be varied, so as to prevent 
cloying, but oats are extremely agreeable to 
the horse, and he rarely, if ever, cloys upon 
them. Cut straw of oats, wheat, or rye 
made wet, and rye meal mixed with it by 
pouring in the meal and constantly stirring 
the straw, makes a fine feed as an alterative, 
but should not be fed freely to any breeding 
animal. Such feed acts finely upon the 
bowels and skin, and may be used to advan- 
tage in all cases of costiveness. But one of 
the most palatable and healthy feeds for the 
horse, especially if he be failing in his ap- 
petite, is a small quantity of shelled oats, 
say a quart for a horse in delicate health, or 
a gallon for a horse inclined to costive 
habits, placed in a pail, with warm water 
poured over them (or it may be boiling) 
and suffered to stand and absorb the water, 
and given when cool. Take care to pour 
only so much water as to wet the oats mode- 
rately. Any horse that will eat at all will 
eat it. Its action upon the bowels will be 
fine, which will be told by the sleek and 
healthy appearance of the hair—W G. 
Camrsett, Garrard co., Ky., in Louisville 


Jonrnal. 

How Much Lime-—John Johnston tells 
the Rural New Yorker : 

I only put 40 to 50 bushels unslaked lime 
to the acre in my early liming. Latterly I 
have put as much as 80 to 100 bushels, and 
I believe that pays best. Lime on such soils 
as mine will improve the crops for 15 or 20 
years, if the land is not cropped with grain 
continually. Lime lasts much the longest 
where the subsoil is stiff clay—on porous 
subsoils it soon sinks too deep. 
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The Dairy, 


Butter Making and Packing. 








Many of those who make butter, from 
some cause or another, fail to make a good 
article, and many who do succeed in so do- 
ing, fail entirely in putting it down so as to 
keep sweet for any considerable length of 
time. Butter properly made and judicious- 
ly packed will keep twelve or eighteen 
months sound and sweet, always meets with 
a ready sale, and commands a remunera- 
tive price in market. The chief fault is 
believed to be in working the butter, after 
it comes from the churn, and want of prop- 
er care or knowledge of the best process in 
preparing the vessel for the reception of the 
butter. I take it for granted that every 
dairyman or dairywoman understands, from 
experience, the best process for raising, 
gathering and preparing the cream for the 
churn. Then let it be thorougly churned ; 
no danger of bad results from too much 
churning ; churn for some time after it ap- 
pears to be well done, then let the butter 
be well gathered and placed in a convenient 
vessel for working. Now comes the most 
particular part of butter making, that of 
working. It must be worked till every 
particle of butter-milk is worked out, and 
thoroughly washed in strong brine; then 
salt with ground Turk’s Island salt, and 
work it well in. This done, lay it down 
where it will not be disturbed till it is want- 
ed for use, and to this end, for family use at 
home, a stone vessel is the best. 

For shipment or the Eastern market, let 
the dairyman provide himself with a good 
tight firkin that will hold about one hundred 
pounds — made smooth, of good seasoned 
white oak wood, finished with small round 
hoops, with two heads—weigh correctly, 
and mark or brand the tare on the head. 
Then take out one head, and fill the firkin 
with good strong brine ; let it soak twenty- 
four hours, then empty and pack down your 
churning of butter. If not full, then put in 
on top of the butter two or three gallons of 
brine and let it stand till the next churn- 
ing; when your next churning is prepared, 
by working as above directed, empty the 
brine out and pack down as before; then 
replace the brine, and so on till your firkin 
is filled. By observing this process, your 
butter will be as sweet next to the stave as 
in the center. Great care should be ob- 
served to have your butter packed down 
solid. When the firkin is filled full, and 
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the top of the butter handsomely smoothed 
off, cover it over with white muslin cloth ; 


then sprinkle a little fine salt over the top, | 


and head up tight. By following these in- 


structions, the air is kept out and butter | 


sweet for any length of time. 


The same process should be observed by 


the merchant in packing down butter taken 
in at his store, taking care to select and 
keep each quality of butter by itself, and 
pack in separate firkins. As a general rule 
it will be better for the merchant to furnish 
his customers with a proper firkin and suit- 
able instructions, and let the butter be 
packed when it is made—for the less butter 
is disturbed after it is well prepared for 
use, the better. Many merchants work 
their butter (taken in at their stores) over, 
using sugar, saltpetre, etc., before packing 
down for shipping ; others let their butter 
stand till it gets frowy before packing. 
This is wrong; butter should not be worked, 
and much less any of these foreign sub- 
stances used in working butter, after it is 
once prepared for use. It destroys the 


body—makes it salvy, or as the hucksters | 


say, greasy, and it finally has to be sold for 
grease, or for what is but little better, to 
cracker bakers. When sugar and saltpetre 
is used, the juicy particles of the butter be- 
come sour, and often color the butter by 
standing, particularly in warm weather. | 


the butter stripped and firkin weighed, to 
come at the actual tare, orésubmit to be 
gouged out of two or three pounds on each 
firkin. Let the firkins (as intimated above) 
be weighed dry, and the actual weight 
/marked on the head—that with the two 
pounds soakage, which is always added in 
this market—will cover the tare, and do no 
injustice to the owner or buyer. The office 
and business of the factor or commission 
| merchant here is to see that no injustice is 
done to his Western correspondent, and that 
| does not require him to sell wood, salt or 
_ brine for butter. 
Not long since I sold a lot of Ohio store 
packed butter, in which the salt seemed to 
_ predominate, some of the firkins losing 30 
or 40 pounds each. The only way it could 
| be used or sold at all was to have the salt 
| washed out of a few firkins, and an aver- 
age of the loss made on the lot. It is hard- 
ly necessary to remind the owner where 
‘this loss of labor falls. This species of 
deception, I am sorry to say, has found its 
| way into every nook and corner of the far 
West. It is not confined to the butter busi- 
ness alone ; it may be seen in almost every 
| article of western produce finding its way 
| to this market. True, it is confined to a 
small class at first, yet the whole body suf- 
fers. Let the western trader be admon- 
ished that the loss resulting from this wrong 


The safest way is to exclude everything, | dealing falls somewhere, and if he flatters 
and use nothing but the finer ground Turk’s | himself with the idea that he is the gainer 
Island salt, or its equivalent. There is | by it, or that it will fall on parties here, he 
perhaps no market in the United States | will find out his mistake when it is too late 
where butter and every other article of | for him to correct the error. 

Western production sells so much upon its| Let all act upon the old adage “that 
own merits as in the New York market. | honesty is the best policy,” and the com- 
Hence it is all folly to mark the butter | mission man will have less complaints to 
“ dairy and family,” when it will not answer | answer and fewer explanations to make. 


that description or for that purpose at all; 


or any other article other than what it ac- | 


tually is. 

Another great mistake is in marking the 
tare of firkins 12 and 14 pounds, when they 
weigh 18, 20 and 22 pounds. I have 


weighed firkins which were tared 14 and 16 | 


pounds, that actually weighed 22 and 26 
pounds. This is not only wrong, but sub- 
jects the commission merchant to very great 
inconvenience, and in most every instance 
works an actual loss to the owner. There 
is in the composition of the old hucksters 
in our market, too much of the original 
Yankee shrewdness, combined with the 
more modern York State sharpness, to be 
deceived in the weight of butter firkins. 
The consequence is, the seller must be sub- 
jected to the trouble and expense of having 


How little this old proverb is heeded, and 
yet at every turn through life we see it 
verified. 

Ohio has enjoyed the reputation of mak- 
ing all the poor butter that comes to this 
market for years. It makes no difference 
where it comes from—Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan or Canada; if it is of that 
class of butter, it is called Ohio butter, 
and sold as such. It is of no avail to 
mark butter, “Fresh Butter,” “ Orange 
Co., Butter,” “Fresh Dairy Butter,” “ Ex- 
tra Butter,” “ Extra Family Butter,” when 
it is no such thing. Let the butter be 
made good, and its own merits will deter- 
mine whether it is Fresh, Family, Extra, 
Dairy or Orange County butter or not, 
and you will have done much to establish 


the credit of Ohio butter, and a good deal 
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in bringing about so desirable an object. 

Let the country trader, in his purchases, 

discriminate between good and poor but- | 
ter, and pay for it, according to its intrin- 
sic value, and it will be found one of the | 
best premiums or inducements to the but- 

ter maker, to improve the quality of his | 
butter. But as long as the dairyman can | 
obtain the same price for poor, blue, white | 
and frowy butter, as his neighbor does for | 
solid, good, prime butter, so long will he | 
make poor butter. The way butter is gen- | 
erally bought in the West, a premium is 
in effect offered for poor butter; this ought 
not to be so. Of late, during the autumn 
and winter months, western roll butter has 
been introduced into our market with con- 
siderable favor; and with care and attention 
it will become in time, a favorite article for | 
home or city consumption. In preparing it | 
for market, select none but good, solid, | 
sweet, yellow butter: wrap it in white cot- | 
ton cloths, pack in good new flour barrels, 
and if it reaches here in order, the con- | 
signee will encounter no difficulty in dispos- | 
ing of it at fair prices. Ohio occupies an 
enviable position among her sister States, | 
in the production of wheat, corn, pork and | 
beef. Can she not stand by the side of them 

in the production, and manufacture of but- | 
ter and cheese ? 

He who sends the best article to this mar- | 
ket, obtains the best price. This is pretty | 
generally known, and it should stimulate | 
the western producer to excel in quality. 
We have a large population in this city, | 
who like good things, and they pay for | 
them with a liberal hand—hardly asking | 
the price, if the condition and quality suit 
them. Vireit Hittyer. | 

New York. | 


| 
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Cheese Making. 


Elisha Peck, of Onondaga county, New 
York, in the Transactions of the State So- 
ciety, thus describes his process: 


After my milk is all ready ina large 
cheese tub, I put in the rennet, and stir it 
thoroughly with the hand. I let it stand 
thirty or forty minutes, and cut it with a 
long, thin bladed knife. I let it stand about | 
one hour, when I dip it into a strainer, ly- 
ing over a sink, and cut it a few times; I | 
leave it till morning. I take the same course 
with the morning’s milk as mentioned above. 
In the morning cut both curds very fine for 
scalding ; after that is well warmed up, I | 


put in my evening’s curd into a whey heated 


dry. 





a little over blood heat; when I think it 
sufficiently scalded, I dip it out into a strain- 
er laid over the sink, and let it drain quite 
I take a common sized teacup even 
full to every twenty pounds of curd; after 
mixing the salt well with curd, I put to press, 
and let it stand twenty-four hours. I keep 
seventy-six cows; make from 250 to 260 
cheeses in the best of seasons. 





Swine, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Chester White Hog. 


I notice in Field Notes of March 16, that 
your correspandent, “J. W.,” makes some 
inquiries in regard to the Chester County 
hog. Having had some thirty years’ experi- 
ence in aiding in the improvement of our 
swine, | will endeavor to answer some of 
his quotations, and show him that the 
Chester County hog was not got up in one 
night, or by one cross with a Suffolk and 
any large white hog, but by long and judi- 
cious crossing and careful breeding in the 
right. direction. 

In the year 1818, Capt. James Jefferis, a 
citizen of this county, brought in one of his 
vessels from Bedfordshire, England, a fine 
pair of pigs, and put them upon his farm in 
this county. The sight of those pigs induc- 
ed or determined many of our farmers to 
make an effort to improve their swine, and 
by the aid of this pair and their descend- 
ants, with good selections from our native 
hog, judiciously crossing and care in breed- 
ing for a long time, we have brought our 





hogs up to their present improved condition ; 


and neither your correspondent nor his 
friends the Pennsylvanians, can make it 
appear that there is a drop of the little Suf- 
folk or the less China hog’s blood in our 
present Chester County hog. They are well 
formed, large, square built, with shortish 
leg, medium sized pendant ear, light offal, 
fatten readily at any age, and we believe 
make more pork to the amount of feed and 
offal, than any other breed in this or any 
other country. They will feed to great 
weight at an early age, some having been 
made to weigh up to near a thousand pounds, 
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at less than twenty months old; and they 
are now the most popular breed of swine in 
this country. This I think is shown by the 
effurt making to imitate and pass off for 
Chester, and cross with Suffolk and common 
white, in Lowa, Michigan and elsewhere. 
No sane man will attempt to counterfeit un- 
popular or worthless bank bills. I was at 
a neighboring State Fair a few years ago, 
and there saw a lot of long, narrow, crooked- 
backed, slab-sided, long-nosed, long-legged, 
grey-haired swine, entered as Chester 
Whites; (they were for sale,) but as they 
were not white, our friend J. W., would 
have doubted their purity. 

Notwithstanding it took us a long time of 
careful breeding to make our present im- 
provement in swine, yet it now appears that 
in Iowa they can make a Chester with one 
or two crosses, with hogs neither of which 
have any resemblance to the Chester, unless 
it may be in color. It seems strange that 
hundreds of pork growers, north, south, 
east and west, should continue to send to 
Chester County Pa., for pigs, when fresh 
crosses are wanted for their Chesters, ob- 
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sense. The Cot. is included in this invita- 


tion also. Tuos. Woop. 

Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 

Suaecestion.—If friend Wood will shipa pair 
of simon pure Chester to J. W., we will warrant 
him a fair trial, by a man who knows how to 
treat a hog like a gentleman.—Eb. 

— + <> + 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Warren Co. Hogs, vs. Butler Co. Hogs, 
Chester White Hogs, or any other 
Breed of Hogs. 

There has lately appeared a number of 
articles in the agricultural papers in regard 
to the best breed of hogs. Mr. John M. 
Millikin claiming the ribbons for old Butler 
Co., Mr. Wood of Chester Co., Pa., for his 
favorite breed the Chester Whites, while I 
claim that neither are entitled to the ribbons, 
but thet old Warren Co. is. I send you 
the weight of Mr. J. C. Smith’s hogs, as 
published in our own county paper, and wish 
you to publish it;* and as soon as Butler 
Co. or any other beat them in weight or 
quality, we will yield to them the ribbons, 
not before. In the Ohio Farmer of Feb. 


tained several years back, when they could | 9:h, Mr. Millikin gave the weight of 39 
be made with one cross of Suffolk and | head of hogs of Thos. L. Reeves, averaging 
and common white hog. It is also marvel- | 459 lbs; also of May the 4th, he gives the 


ous that people, mostly after trying the 
Chester County hog, reject all other breeds, 
even with the word imported, hanging to 
their tails. We claim the Chester as a 
home raade hog, made in and named after 
the county of Chester, and will continue to 
believe they may be as good as any import- 
ed, until we are convinced that the imported 
breeds were not made at home. 

I am aware there is a difference in the 
appearance of our Cheeter County hogs, as 
some of our farmers fancy small, upright 
ears, and take pains to breed accordingly. 
Yet we do not acknowledge any ill-formed 
land shark to be a Chester County White, 
although he should be found in the county, 
and white too. 

If our friend J. W. will come to my 
place, I will not only have some hog talk 
with him, but show him the genuine Chester 
County Whites, and also give him a chance 
to judge of their merits, through another 





weight of Wm. Magie’s hogs, and also of 
David Magie’s hogs. Now nearly all of 
these fine hogs are descended from a hog 
which David Magie procured of me some 
five years ago, and to use Mr. Magie’s own 
words, “the best breeder on the top of the 
ground.’, Mr. Magie showed him at the 
last Ohio State Fair; he took the first pre- 
mium. Also at Butler Co. Fair, and Indiana 
State Fair, last fall, he took the first pre- 
mium. My yearling sow took the first pre- 
mium at the Ohio State Fair, Wayne Co., 
Ind. Fair, and the sweepstakes premium of 
$50 at the Indiana State Fair. At the lat- 
ter fair she was shown as David Magie’s 
hog. The boar over two years old, the sow 
over one year old, and the boar over one 
year old by Wm. Gallaher, all of Warren 
Co., shown by Mr. Magie. I also bred the 


yearling boar that took the first premium at 
Illinois State Fair, and Sangamon Co., Ill, 
Fair, at Springfield, and shown by James 
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Reed, formerly of Butler Co.,O. Mr. Ma- , day for two or three days—boiled oats are 
} . : 
gie’s 6 months old pigs were also descended | good alone. Some sows are very much de- 
from a hog he got of me; he took a first bilitated, and require something stimulating ; 





premium on the 6 months boar, at the Ohio | 
State Fair. Now, Mr. Millikin, if Butler | 
Co. has produced as fine a lot of hogs as | 
Mr. Smith’s or if you have bred in your | 
own county, hogs that have taken as many | 
premiums as Warren Co. hogs last fall, (but | 


shown by Butler Co. men) 1 will knock un- | 
der, but not until then. In future I hope | 


where they are very weak, a pudding made 
of middlings and corn meal, diluted with 
small quantities of wine and brandy, with 
new milk, given in small rations, but often. 
After two or three days, if all is well, the 
rations may be increased in quantity and be 
composed of any wholesome food, such as 
swill, milk, porridge, boiled vegetables of 
almost any kind, being thickened with mid- 
dlings or corn meal. But, by the way, I 


Mr. Millikin will not claim the credit of | would give no vegetables without cooking. 
Warren Co. hogs for Butler Co. | The sow should have a chance to the ground 
Mr. Wood of: Chester Co. Pa. fe the! from the first, for if not provided with char- 
ie oa ily >. | coal or rotten wood, will eat much earth, 
Ohio Farmer of April 6th, gives the weight 


: | which seems to act as a regulator. Never 
of 8 pigs (as he calls them,) out of a lot of | put fresh feed into the trough when some of 


31 head raised by Thos. McCall of Chester | the old mess remains, but give her no more 





Co., Pa., the weight of the 8 as follows: 620, 
616}, 583, 536, 5294, 528, 524 and 434, 
and none of the 31 head weighed less than 
300 lbs. He says if J. M. M. (meaning | 
Jno. M. Millikin) can pick out of his list ~ 
808 head of Butler Co. hogs fed by one | 
man, 8 that'weigh as much at the same age, | 
he will try again. I will just say, Mr. Wood, 
you must try again; as 8 of J. C. Smith’s | 
weighs as follows: 761, 612, 545, 540, 529, 
528, 526, 523 Ibs. Smith’s foot up, 4,564 
Ibs. Wood’s foot up, 4,371 lbs. In favor | 
of Smith’s 8 head, 193 lbs. Mr. Smith’s 
8 head average 570 Ibs each; Mr. Wood 
for Mr. McCall’s 8 head, 546, and 3 lbs. 
over. In some future paper I will try and 
give you the stock of our Warren Co. hogs. 
Joun HaRKRADER. 
Ridgeville, Warren Co., O. 


* This table embraces 100 head of hogs, rang- 
ing from 761 Ibs. to 388 Ibs ; average weight 
467 87-100 lbs.—[ Ep. Fre_.p Nores. 
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Breeding and Management of Swine. 

Much more depends on the treatment of 
sows while suckling, than many persons 
seem to have the least idea of, both as re- 
gards mother and young. Many a fine sow 
and promising litter have been spoiled for 
want of proper treatment at this period. 
Most sows are feverish after farrowing, con- 
sequently they must have a spare diet of 
swill, such as sour milk or dish water, or 
broth made of boiled potatoes, carrots and 























oats, with a tablespoontul of sulphur once a 


than she will eat up, and at regular hours. 

Feed sparingly for the first ten days. 
The more care taken of the sow at this 
time, the better the pigs will thrive, and the 
less it will pull down on the sow. 

When the sow is weakly, or has not teats 
enough, or has not a sufficiency of milk, the 
young pigs can be learned to drink by in- 
serting a small finger in the mouth, held in 
a basin of warm milk or a small piece of 
wood made for the purpose, and put in a 
bottle, and use warm milk. In order to at- 
tract the attention of the puny pig from the 
others, make a noise with your mouth re- 
sembling a pig when eating or drinking 
milk; after the third trial, you will have no 
difliculty in calling your pet. 

If you wish to handle pigs, put your hand 
under the belly and raise them up quickly 
and they will not squeal; but never put 
your hand on a pig’s back, unless you want 
him to run and squeal. They are very sen- 
sitive to anything from above. 

If you should want to make anything 
very nice of your pigs (for you can), when 
the pigs are about ten days old, commence 
to carry the basin of warm milk into the 
pen, and let the pig get hold of the edge of 
the basin, and spill a little into his mouth, 
if he gets any he is learned. Make a 
small pen outside of the pen, and cut 
a small hole, not large enough for the 
old sow, but for the pigs to come into 
the little pen; then put a small flat trough 
in it, and feed them each time of feeding 
the sow; but at first with sweet milk, and 
as they advance in age, give them of the 
same as the sow— Stock Journal. 

te We suspect the above is from the pen of 
our friend Bassett, the prize hog man of Milan, 
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Ohio, who knows just what he is talking about. 
—Ep. Field Notes. 


Che Apiarian. 

















Tobacco Smoke for Bees. 


I notice that H. H. T. has a protest 
against the use of “tobacco smoke for quiet- 
ing bees.” I hasten to send you mine, 
though for other and I hope more philosoph- 
ic reasons. H. H. T. says “it is inhuman 
to sicken the poor things,’—I presume he 
means the dees,—“with the fumes of tobacco.” 
In the belief that is “inhuman to sicken” the 
bees, I most heartily concur. 
me, from the foregoing, that H. H. T. be- 
lieves that tobacco smoke is used for the ex- 
press purpose to stcken the bees, or that it 
does sicken them. 
H. T. evidently has a wrong view of the 
use of tobbaco smoke, or its effects on the 
bees when properly used. When properly 
used, it is not for the purpose of “sickening” 
but merely to frighten the bees, when they 
instantly commence to fill their sacs with 
honey. When the bees have their sacs fill- 


ed with honey, they are always peaceable, | 


and may be handled by any person with per- 
fect impunity. To use tobacco smoke prop- 
erly, just enough should be used to frighten 
the bees and no more. 


H. H. T. again says :—* Sprinkle them 


with sweetened water, and I will guarantee 
you that they will be as quiet, and in much 
better humor, than if you blow tobacco 
smoke in their faces.” It is indeed true that 
sweetened water will make bees perfectly 
docile, but it is not also true that bees are 


in “much better humor” by being made do- | 


cile by sweetened water than when made so 
by tobacco smoke. I wish here to say a 
few words respecting sweetened water or 
liquid sweets. If the bee-keeper has but a 
few colonies of bees, and has plenty of time 
to spare in their examination, it may answer 
to use the liquid sweets only. But in large 
apiaries, or even in small apiaries where 
“time is money” it will not pay to use liquid 
sweets to make the bees docile. This is a 


fast age, and to be up with the times, it is 
necessary to adopt other means to make 
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bees docile than by feeding liquid sweets, 
which takes up too much time. 

In the closing remarks of H. H. T., he 
says that the smoke of cotton or cotton rags 
will answer as well as tobacco, “and be less 
injurious.” The theory that tobacco smoke 
when properly used is “injurious” to bees, 
cannot be sustained. I have used for a se- 
ries of years— except last season — large 
quantities of tobacco for smoking bees to 
frighten them, but have never known the 
smoke to be injurious, even when not prop- 
erly used. I hereby challenge any bee- 
keeper to present a solitary case of bees be- 
ing injured in the least by tobacco smoke, 
| provided it was properly used. 

I am now no advocate of tobacco smoke 
being used to frighten bees, as a better and 
| cheaper material can be used for the same 
| purpose. Last season in all my operations 
| I used punk wood smoke to frighten the 
| bees. Strictly speaking, it is not punk, but 
hard maple wood pretty nearly decayed or 
what is termed “dozy.” The smoke of this 
| wood is not quite as pungent as that of to- 
bacco, hence the inexperienced operator is 
not so liable to “sicken” the bees. It is bet- 
ter than tobacco or sweetened water, for 
this reason: Its cost is simply the expense 
of procuring the wood. Not so with either 
tobacco or liquid sweets. A piece of wood 
10 or 12 inches long, and 1 or two inches in 
| diameter, will last for a long time—much 
longer than a roll of cotton rags and tobacco 
of the same dimensions—thereby enabling 
the operator to examine a larger number of 
colonies. The wood, if it be sufficiently 
“dozy,” will burn readily and give a contin- 
uous smoke, it will burn until wholly con- 
/sumed, In my operations the coming sea- 
son, I presume I shall use at least halfa 
cord of this wood; if so, it must be obvious 
that a sufficient quantity of tobacco or sweet- 
/ened water, would be no small expense. I 
seldom have occasion to use the liquid 
sweets only at the Fairs,—it is then quite 
necessary. It is used in connection with 
the smoke of wood. The smoke of the wood 
is perfectly harmless, costs comparatively 
nothing, will effect in most cases the object 
desired, is therefore preferable to tobacco or 
sweetened water—hence I can safely recom- 

mend it for general use. 

M. M. BaLpripGE. 

[ Rural New Yorker. 
ae didi atin 
None are so seldom found alone, and 
are so soon tired of their own company, as 
_ those coxcombs who are on the best terms 
with themselves. 
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Special Terms for “Cultivator. 


Any Post Master or other person. may 
send us a club of 5 subscribers to the Outo 
CuLtivaTor, to whom back numbers from 
the 1st of Jan. will be sent, and continued 
to to the end of this year, for $2. 


~ Meeting of the State Board. 


The Ohio State Board of Agriculture had a 
full meeting on the Ist and 2d days of May, 
inst. and completed their preliminary a:range- 
ments for the next State Fair, by the appoint- 


ment of boards of judges in the several depart- | 


ments of the exhibition. After carefully can- 
vassing the prospective condition of the country, 
and its bearings upon our rural pursuits and in- 
fluences, they determined to go ahead and hold 
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What about the Fairs? 

Up to the breaking out of this war, there was 
considerable activity among the various agri- 
cultural societies, in their preparations for the 
next autumn fairs. Since the call to arms, some 
| societies seem to be in doubt whether to pro- 
| ceed with their arrangements, or postpone all 
| action for a season. We hope this latter feeling 
| will not prevail. If ever there is a time when 
| the business of agriculture should be vigorously 
| prosecuted, it is just now. The withdrawal of 

| many of our young men from the field, thereby 

| diminishing our number of producers, and to 

| the same extent increasing the number of con- 
sumers, creates an imperative necessity that the 
_ remaining ficld force should be employed to the 
| best advantage, and the cause of agriculture be 
| kept as prominently before the people as pos- 
| sible. 

The wastefulness of war cannot but beget a 
demand for all sorts of food and material for 
subsistence of armies. Already the demand 
for substantial woolen goods for soldier’s wear, 
has created an activity in the wool market, es- 
| pecially for the middle grades, which will also 

affect all grades. Next to the general circula- 





| tion of agricultural reading, there is no better 


| agency to stimulate the cause of field produc- 
tion than the active operations of the agricul- 
| tural societies, giving both tone and spirit to the 
| labors of the field, and the business of stock 
growing. 

By all means, keep the ball in motion, and do 
| not give up the fairs. The arrangements may 
| be of an economical sort, so that a partial fail- 
| ure from any cause, would not embarrass the 
| society or individuals; but keep on—do not 


the State Fair, as previously fixed, at the city of | harbor the idea that you cannot hold your field 


Dayton, commencing on the 10th of September, | 


and to continue four days. President Gardner 
urged with much earnestness, that notwithstand- 
ing the great absorption of public attention in 
the affairs of the present war, it is the bounden 


duty of agriculturists to keep the interests of 


| festivals to celebrate the triumphs of industry, 
| and exchange the greetings of neighborly good 
| fellowship. 

ee 
| LirHoGRAPH CarTLe Porrrarrs. wifi win- 


ter, our dashing artist friend, John R. Page of 


production moving steadily along; and as the | Sennett, New York, called on us, while on a 
fair grounds at Dayton are already prepared for | sketching tour in these parts, and among other 
the exhibition, the holding of the fair cannot be | things, said he was trying his hand at litho- 
considered in any way a doubtful experiment. | graph drawing. Now, whatever John tries his 





The State Board are fully determined to remit 
no exertion for pushing the next fair to a suc- 
cessful issue. It now only remains with the 
people, to second the motion of the Board, and 
we shall see the armies of industry on the rally- 
ing grounds at Daytou, next September. 
——-—-)---———— 

THE Gnase FiELDs present a very luxuri- 
and appearance, and we can hardly fail to have 
a large hay crop, and good pasturage for the 
season. 


hand on in this line is sure to be a success, as 
we find abundantly proven by the receipt of a 
lot of lithograph prints of famous Ohio cattle 
| from his pencil. The softness and life-likeness 
of these portraits are a marvel of excellence in 
stock illustrations, for which we congratulate 
the artist and his employers. 
oe 

SpecrtaL TeRMs.—Subscriptions to Field Notes 
are still taken at only one dollar and fifty cents 
a year. A big paper for a little money. 
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RATL-ROAD. 


THE LLLINOIS CENTRAL RatLRoaD CoMPANY 
have a magnificent Empire of farming lands, as 
shown in the above map, to which we call the 
attention of all who desire to purchase farms at 
low rates and on easy terms. The present dis- 
turbances on the Southern lines of transporta- 
tion, are throwing a vast quantity of trade over 
this great route, and fil'ing up the lands along 








. . . . * ** ! 
its lines, with an industrious and enterprising 


pulation. 
PO} = —— +> + a 


Lawn Grass.—Please tell me what kind 
of grass makes the best lawn, and how 
much seed will sow a quarter of an acre, 
and where it can be obtained, and oblige. 

S. 

AnsweEr.—The best lawn grasses are the low 
growing varieties, such as the small clovers, 
crested dog’s tail, sheep fescue, etc., mixed and 
sown in such quantities as completely to cover 
the ground. Where it is not convenient to get 
this seed, a good plan is to gather up the grass 
seeds that fall from the hay mow, or in the 
mangers, and sow them thickly on the land de- 
sired foralawn. But the most important item 
in obtaining a fine lawn turf, is to keep it close 
mowed at all times, to secure a fine dwarf 
ft liage, with an even and fresh surface —Eb. 

—_——— oo 


Grapes yield most wine when most 
pressed. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hiving Bees. 

When I was a boy among the Green 
Mountains, I used to be stationed as senti- 
nel, of an afternoon with a bucket of water 
and the old conch-shell by my side, watch- 
ing a wayward stand of bees; the water to 
give them a cold bath if they tried to leave, 
and the shell to give the alarm, that we 
might at least get their line of march for 
the woods. I could almost certainly tell 
whether they would leave or remain. When 
they clustered on one corner, and hung 
down to a point, but few bees flying about, 
they were nearly sure to go. If they spread 
pretty evenly all over the top and partly 
down the sides of the hive, and seemed 
briskly flying round it, they would remain, 
and scales of wax would soon be seen on 
the bottom board. 

Since living in Ohio, and finding bees 
| and men just like they were in New Eng- 
| land, I have resorted to the following method: 
| Hive the bees if practicable, on a table 
| in the shade of a tree, and if not, as soon 
| as hived put them on a table or wide board, 
/and in the shade. Raise the hive at least 
one inch all around. ‘Take a thin sheet, 
throw it on the top of the hive, letting it 
fall down all around. Then lay strips of 
boards or sticks a foot or two from the hive 
completely enclosing the bees. They can- 
not of course escape, and this cuts off the 
communication with the runners outside, 
who when finding no admittance, return to 
the parent stock. Not earlier than 5 o’clock 
nor latersthan 6 o’clock in the evening, throw 
off the sheet, and at dark, or early in the 
morning place them on the stand where 
they are to remain. Bees seldom leave af- 
ter staying over night, and finding them- 
selves comfortably quartered in the morning, 
but go immediately to work like honest and 
industrious citizens in a new colony. 

L. Taber. 








Jefferson Co., May, 1861. 
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The moral hero is one whose voice is often 
at first alone, a still small voice in the moral 
desert against the wind and the earthquake 
and the fire of strong and evil passion. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cutting Timber. 

A great difference of opinion exists on 
the subject of cutting timber. Recently I 
had the pleasure of visiting Elder Bradley 
of this couniy, who showed me a field which 
he cut and cleared off in June and July, 
1822. Many of the stumps are yet stand- 
ing and quite sound ; the rails made at the 
same time, quite sound and good. Another 
field cut and fenced in the winter of 1837-8, 


or gone. Barn built in June, 1834, chest- 
nut shingles, all sound but much worn; oak 
sills six inches from the ground — not cover- 
ed, perfectly sound; stakes made in June 
set top down, stand good, nine years old. 
Nearly all the sills of barns exposed, that 
were cut in the winter season, only last 
good about ten or fifteen years: so says the 
Deacon. 

Again, he says he easily kills all elders 
and briers by cutting them off to the ground 
in January; they will only stand one or two 
cuttings. His philo-ophy is, that the sugar 
or resinous properties ‘which protect all 
vegetables in winter, if cut when it is se- 
ereted will sour the wood, which is the first 
process of all vegetable decomposition. 
When this process has taken place, a little 
damp or wet will hasten or urge decomposi- 
tion. This applies to cutting timber, briers 
or elders. 

Again he says, fruit trees often prove to 
be barren from being hide bound; they 
yearly cast their fruit when quite small, but 
blossom freely. To prevent this, hix prac- 
tice ‘is to slit the bark of the trunk and 
limbs while in bloom. The tree only bears 
in proportion to the health. Rapid growths 
suffer most from this cause: so says the 
Deacon. Who says no? His word pa-ses 
as current here for facts, as does the Frank- 
lin Bank bills for dollars and cents. 

Portage Co., O. W. Pierce. 

+ te 

Female Statistics. — It is proposed to 
have a census taken of the two classes of 
women—those who are handsome and don’t 


know it, and those who think they are hand- 
some and are not. 
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The Dairy, 


Properties of Rennet. 





The stomach of a calf, when steeped jn 
water, always develops an acid, though the 
ackiivy obtained by steeping, is con-iderably 
less than that found in the gastric juice of a 
ealf’s stomach that has been twenty-four 
hours or more without eating. The inva- 
riable presence of an acid in the soakings 
of a calf’s stomach, and the fact that sour- 


: } ness will curdle milk, have led to the almost 
no stumps standing, rails nearly all rotten | 


universal belief that acidity is the chief, if 
not the sole cause of efficacy. This opinion, 
however, is erroneous. 

Having, in the Duiryman’s Record of 
March 15th, and April lst, di-cusssd some- 
what at length the action of rennet, | might 
not now have taken up the subject again, 
had I not recently seen this commen error 
endor-ed in the essays and discussions of 
the Winfield Philo-ophical Club. Nor 
would I speak of it at ali, did I not believe 
its promulgation to be detrimental to the in- 
teresis of dairy men. 

I stated, in the articles referred to, that 
there are two distinct agents in rennet, 
which are active in curdling milk—one is 
acidity, and the other, for want of a better 
name, I will call an infecting agent or fer- 
ment: it is a principle whose composition 
and nature have not, to my knowledge, been 
accurately described. ‘The whole alimen- 
tary canal, and other membranous sacks of 
the animal bod), in whose contents rapid 
changes occur; and vegetable matter in 
which rapid transformations of matter are 
made, as the petals of flowers, are largely 
endowed with this pecilLar principle. It 
appears to be an agent which nature em- 
ploys to change certain kinds of matter 
hastily from one condition to another, to 
adapt them to the purposes of life. 

To show that acid in the steeped rennet 
was not the ouly coagulating agent, 1 took 
a piece of the small intestine of a calf, the 
secretions of which are known to be alka- 
line, and after drying it by exposure to the 
air for about ten days, steeped it in milk, 
which it curdled very readily. This was a 
sufficient evidence to me that there was, in 
animal membranes, some other agent than 
acidity that would curdie milk rapidly, and 
that rennets owed much of their peculiar 
furce to that power. To decide the matter 
more pointedly, I have used potash (ley of 
wood ashes) to neutralize the acidity iu the 
steeped rennet. I tovk the usual measure 
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of rennet soakings daily used to curdle the 
milk for a cheese, and added potash to it, 
little by little, till the acid was all neutral- 
ized and the liquid responded to an alkaline 
test. A little more potash was then added, 
that there should be a decided excess of al- 
kali, and in this condition it was applied to 
the milk, which it curdled in a little more | 
than the usual time. I have several times 
repeated this experiment, using just enough 
of the potash to neutralize the acid, with 
complete success. After a few trials it was 
easy to determine the perfect disappearance 
of the acid, for it was found that the ani- 
mal matter which had, by the action of the 
acid, been dissolved out of the rennet, would 
curdle at once when the liquid became al- 
kaline; so that this circumstance became a | 
sure test for a preponderance of potash. 

Ley has been applied to bits of the dried 
rennet so strong as to corrode the membrane 
itself, and still the coagulating power was | 
apparently unharmed. 

The presence of an alkali always retards 
the curdling of milk, but the ferment in the 
rennet is not thereby destroyed. 

Another point of difference in these two 
forces in the rennet, may be seen in the in- 
fluence of heat upon them. Heat hastens 
the power of acidity even up to the boiling 
point. Milk will often curdle by boiling 
heat, when it would not curdle at a lower 
temperature. An increase of heat also in- 
creases the action of the ferment for a time, 
but high heat dissipates it entirely. At 
about 170° it is wholly destroyed, and the 
liquid which contained it becomes worthless, | 
having only its acid quality left. 

There is also a difference in their mode 
of acting. If acid alone is used to canta | 
milk, a large quantity must be used, and a 
very marked degree of sourness must be | 
given to the milk, before a sufficiently rapid | 
coagulation can be made—and when it is 
made, it will be imperfect, because the add- 
ed acid acts directly upon the alkalies that 
hold the cheesey matter in solution, and the | 
perfection of a speedy coagulation depends | 
upon a mixture so complete, that every at- 
om of alkali shall be met at once, with A 
corresponding one of acid; a circumstance | 
which can hardiy occur. Acidity acts also | 
unfavorably upon the cream, rendering it, | 
upon the application of heat, so oily that it | 
escapes in the precess of scalding and work- 
ing the curd. Sourness in milk is always 
unfavorable to working in cream. If it is 





desired to make cheese rich in butyraceous 
matter, acids must be kept as much as pos- 
sible away from the milk. I have curdled 
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milk with a number of acids and the result 
has been uniform—a soft, unsubstantial 
curd, a riley whey, throwing up a large 
amount of cream, and a small cheese ; and 


_just in proportion as acid is used in the 


place of ferment, in just such proportion 
will these results follow. 

The other principle, the ferment, acts 
upon the casein, changing its elective affin- 
ity, so that it lets go of its alkaline solvent 
upon the presence of a very feeble acidity. 
No sensible increase of sourness is necessa- 
ry to curdle milk by its agency. The whey 
is apparently as sweet as the milk was be- 
fore it was curdl-d. The curd is firm and 
substantial, the cream adhering to it tena- 


| ciously ; the whey is clear; the cheese 


large. Its influence seems to strike through 


every part of the milk, as it were, by intec- 


tion, causing it to assume a uniform condi- 


| tion, and to coagulate in every part perfect- 


ly and alike. 

It is this ferment which constitutes about 
seven-eighths of the effective power of the 
rennet, that that membrane owes its efficacy 
asa coagulating agent, and the dairyman 
his ability to convert the milk of his flock, 
speedily and without injury from sourness, 
into rich and delicious cheese. — Dairy 
Farmer. 

—_ ++ 
Law to Protect Fairs. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Gener- 

al Assembly of the State of Ohio, That it 


| shall be unlawful for any person to exhibit 


or show any natural or artificial curiosity 


| for any price or gain, or set up to let 
or use for profit any swing, revolving swing, 


flying horses or whirligigs, within one fourth 
‘of a mile of the fair ground of any ugricul- 
tural society in this state, while the fair of 
| such society is being held therein, unless 
such person shall first have obtained the 
written permission of the board of such ag- 
ricultural society to make such exhibition. 

Sec. 2. That if any person shall violate 
the provisions of this act, he shall, on con- 
viction thereof be fined in any sum not less 
than one nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars; and all moneys derived from the vio- 
lation of this act shall be appropriated to 
| the support of common schools. 

Passed April 6, 1861. 

> 

How to wet your Whistle —Imitate the 
example of the locomotive. He runs along, 
whistles over his work, and never takes any 
thing bit water when he wants to wet his 
whistle. 
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What of the Curculio. 

We are now about to give our experiment 
with the curculio the present season, and 
submit it to the consideration of all who af- 
fect to cultivate the plum in this particular 
region. We shall first refer to the “ reme- 
dy” which we did not wish to disclose until 
tried, and which we now mention simply be- 
cause it was tried in connection with anoth- 
er “remedy.” 

While spending a few days at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, the latter part of last 
August, and while driving out one day 
among the hills and valleys of the vicinity, 
we saw in a little enclosure, called there a 
garden, a medium-sized plum tree bending 
under its burden of fruit. We called atten- 
tion to it, and remarked that it was the first 
full crop of perfect plums that we had seen 
for twenty years, adding that perhaps the 
curculio was unknown so far north upon 
these mountain sides. At this point the 
coachman turned round and said: 

“That is very true, sir; I live in that 
house.” 

“Well,” we asked, “how do you succeed 
in raising these plums? Are they not often 
attacked by the curculio ?” 

“They used to be stung by a bug of a 
grey color, which made them wormy and 
they most all dropped from the tree or rot- 
ted. But when I was at work on a farm, 
last summer, over.the mountain, about five 
miles from here, the plum trees there were 
all full, and Mr. Davis, (the farmer,) said 
he had plums every year. He told me when 
the trees were in bloom he smoked them 
with leather burnt’ in an old iron pot; and 
smoked them again when the plums were 
about as large as a pea. This was all, and 
it kept away the bug. Last spring I smoked 
my tree twice, as Mr. Davis did, and I have 
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| plenty of plums for the first time since the 
tree began to bear. Mr. Davis says it nev- 
| er fails with him.” 
We clutched at this new and at lastecer- 
tain remedy ; but as we could not under- 
stand the rationale of the smoking process 
'upon the blossoms, we hesitated a little in 
/according to it unqualified credence, and 
| therefore thought it would be the safest to 
experiment with it upon our own premises 
before disclosing it to the pomological world. 
Well, we set apart this season one tree 
for the trial, and gave it the first curing 
just in the nick of time. We attended to 
| the operations personally, and speak from 
|the record. When the plum was a little 
| larger than a pea, and when there was not 
the trace of a curculio, the second smoking 
was applied, and continued for at least two 
|hours. In a week after, the half moons be- 
| gan to appear, and at points where the fruit 
| received the whole volume of smoke. Find- 
| ing the enemy gaining on us, we applied the 
following mixture, which had been prepared 
and used on other trees: Whale oil soap 
| liquified, tobacco juice, lime water and sul- 
| phur, separately prepared and mixed to- 
‘gether. With this we gave it two thorough 
| syringings, with our own hands, taking care 
| to apply it soon after a rain. The resultso 
‘far is—and at this writing, June 4, the little 
Turk being still at work—about nineteen out 
‘oy every twenty plums are attacked, some of 
|the fruit having as many as five separate 
| incisions. 
| To the other trees we applied only the 
_mixture as above described. They were 
_syringed three times most thoroughly. In- 
' deed, we do not believe there was a spot un- 
'touched on any of the trees the size of a 
‘dime. The operation began before there 
| was any appearance of the curculio, and 
| was repeated after each rain until the fruit 
_was believed to be too large to be damaged. 
So effectually did this horrible mixture cov- 
| er leaf, wood and fruit, that it was distinctly 
| perceptible to the eye a dozen yards off; 
and if in the morning a drop of dew fell 
upon your coat from the branches, it left its 
mark and odor. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, we saw, in several instances, the curcu- 
lio at work upon plums liberally covered with 
the mixture. We do not believe that all 
this labor, (we say nothing of the expense,) 
had the effect to keep away a single curcu- 
lio. The application, however, may have 
had the effect of destroying the fresh eggs 
in the incisions, but nothing more. About 
one plum in twenty may be left untouched 
‘in these trees also. We have found that 
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the egg is not laid directly in the incision, 
but under the lip of thin skin formed at the 
point of the curvature. From hundreds of 
infecfed specimens we removed the eggs 
with the point of a knife, but we apprehend 
without any beneficial result, as the fruit 
gives indications of rot. 

We desire particularly to state, that the 
mixture was tnuch stronger than the receipt 
originally given in the New York Observer, 
and was applied through an efficient syringe 
to every part of the tree. ‘The operation is 
not a very agreeable one, inasmuch as the 
utmost care will not save one from a pretty 
fair sprinkling of the perfume. 

Last year we tried the gas tar “ remedy,” 
as thoroughly as it could be done, and the 
little Turk minded it no more than if it had 
not been there, and as a consequence we 
lo-t all our plums. Shaking the trees, 
which we always do in addition to the other 
processes, has never proved sensibly advan- 
tageous. A few are destroyed in this way, 
but there are always enough lefi to complete 
the mischief. 

Now, we assure our neighbors of the Vew 
York Observer, that this mixture will not 
drive away, keep away, or destroy curculio, 
at least in these “ diggins,” whatever it may 
do elsewhere, where the constitution of the 
insect may be of a more delicate nature. 
The Rev. Goodrich, therefore, who is wran- 
gling with the Observer on the offensiveness 
of the application, while admitting that it 
may keep the enemy ata respectful distance, 
we think can banish, without damage to the 
plum crop, this last new remedy from his 
premises, and hence give full expansion to 
his sensitive nostrils. 

We have only a remaining word to say 
in relation to the plum culture here, which 
is that it should be totally abandoned, and 
the trees be no longer permitted to cumber 
the ground. We have an abundance of 
other and better fruits that we can raise 
with great certainty and little trouble and 
expense; and if the plum tree was exclu- 
ded from our premises, we should be saved 
a vast deal of labor and disappointment, and 
never miss its production, or rather non-pro- 
duction.— Germantown Tvl., June, 1860. 

—-__—9 ++ oe > 

Eastern Illinois. — There is very good 
prospect for wheat. Not much corn plant- 
ed yet on account of the wet. But are 
planting in good earnest now, fruit not all 
killed in this section. Gro. H. Snort. 

Vermillion Co., Ill. May 19, 1861. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Southern Indiana—Shipping Fruit. 





We had slight frosts on the mornings of 
the first and second of May, but not suffi- 
cient to kill tender vegetables or injure the 
fruit in the least. In all south-western In- 
diana, the fruit crop will be a very large 
one. Apples peaches, pears, plums and 
cherries, as well as grapes, and all kinds of 
small fruits, are abuudant, and are now 
quite beyond the reach of frost. I hope to 
have a few hundred bushels of peaches to 
ship by rail this year, and I would be glad 
to know if some one can give me, through 
Field Notes, a plan for a cheap and safe 
peach box for shipping. 

We shipped last year to Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and Chicago; but such boxes as 
we used (narrow slats nailed to solid end 
pieces) were often opened by the way, the 
slats driven back again, but the contents of 
the boxes found short on being opened. We 
found baskets more objectionable than boxes, 
being quite as likely to be short in measure, 
and more liable to bruise the fruit. 

I have thought that by placing an open 
box or market basket, well filled with choice 
fruit, in the express car with each shipment, 
I might secure the better attention to those 
going to market. I think I shall try the 
experiment this year. 

We have had a very cold and backward 
spring, and but little corn is yet planted, 
but wheat looks very promising. It is 
thought that the price of new wheat will 
not be more than fifty to seventy-five cents ; 
but it is too soon to fix its value. Corn is 
plenty at thirty cents; stock of all kinda, 
and real estate are nominal. A thousand 
dollars will buy as much property now as 
twice that amount would have done two 
years ago. Business is paralyzed, and we 
read, think and talk only of war and our 
country. S. Borner, 

Vincennes Nurseries. 

Vincennes, Ind., May 15, 1861. 


Young Artist —*“ Ma, get down on your 
hands and knees a minute, please.” 
on earth shall I do that for pet ?” 
I want to draw an elephant.” 


«What 
«Cause 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Decay of the Trees. 


It is with regret we learn of the death of 
our forest trees. I had supposed that this 
decay was confined to my own wood lot, un- 
til Field Notes intormed me that the woods 
of almost the entire State are affected. 

Whiat is the cause? what can we do to 
stop the destruction ? are questions eagerly 
asked, but difficult to answer. My own 
wood lot is nearly surrounded by woodland, 
except on the west side, where the clearing 
was made more than twenty years ago. Ex- 
cept on this west side, the trees are yet vig- 
orous, but here for adistance of from ten 
to fifteen rods into the wood the trees are 
dying. It is rare a heavier growth of oak, 
mostly white, can be found. The trees stand 
a hundred feet high, and large in proportion, 
and very close. There is very little under- 
growth, brush orlogs. Blue grass in places 
makes a fine turf. 

Four years ago all these trees were vigo- 
rous, except a few that showed dry limbs 
on their tip-tops. Yesterday I counted for- 
ty-three trees dead or dying, from the bars 
which enter the wood from the west. 

The questions arise, Have these giant 
sons of the forest matured, grown old and 
now decay. because the soil is exhausted ? 


are they the prey to some minute insect 
whose invidious attacks, one by one, sap the 


threads of their lives? or is the opening 
produced by the clearing, letting in sun and 
wind, the cause of their destruction ? 

In the case of my own wood, I think the 
last question may be safely answered in the 
affirmative. The soil of forests being shad- 
ed, is loose and yielding, retentive of moist- 
ure, and every way fitted to support the 
heavy draught made on it by the great trees, 
enormous as this must be. As soon as the 
sun is allowed to come in, the soil drys ; 
the wind blows away the protecting leaves ; 
grass coats over the surface; and last, though 
not least, cattle tramp the ground hard 
around the life-giving roots, injuring or de- 
stroying them. The west side of my wood 
is exposed to the full force of the sonth-west 
wind, and I cannot help believing that its 
unobstructed force has something to do, by 
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rocking the trees to and fro, in assisting im 
the work of destruction, by loosening the 
already injured roots. 

How far these suggestions may agree 
with other facts I am unable toray. Many 
causes may be, and undoubtedly are at work. 
It is the duty of every farmer to study this 
subject. Our wood lots are of vital import- 
ance, and in all the older portions of the 
State, the most valuable part of the farm. 
The time is close at hand when their value 
| will be doubled and tripled. Knowing this, 
let us learn how we may preserve the trees 
| in health, just as we do our orchards. 
| Huvson Tutte. 
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Tomatoes. 

This is one of the most healthful, as well 
as the most universally liked of all vegeta- 
bles; its healthful qualities do not depend 
on the mode of preparation for the table; 
it may be eaten thrice a day, cold or hot, 
cooked or raw, alone or with salt or pepper 
| or vinegar, or all together, to a like advan- 














tage, and tothe utmost that can be taken 
with an appetite. Its healthful quality 
arises from its slight acidity, in this, making 
it as valuable, perhaps, as berries, cherries, 
currants and similar articles ; it is also high- 
ly nutritious, but its chief virtue consists in 
its tendency to keep the bowels free, owing 
to the seed which it contains, they acting as 
mechanical irritants to the inner coating of 
the bowels, causing them to throw out a lar- 
ger amount of fluid matter than would other- 
wise have been done, to the effect of keep- 
ing the mucous surfaces lubricated, and se- 
curing a greater solubility of the intestinal 
contents, precisely on the principle that figs 
and white mustard seeds are so frequently 
efficient in removing constipation in certain 
forms of disease. The tomato season ends 
with the frost. If the vines are pulled up 
before the frost comes, and hung up ina 
well ventilated cellar with the tomatoes 
hanging to them, the “love apple” will con- 
tinue ripening until Christmas. The cellar 
should not be too dry nor too warm. The 
knowledge of this may be improved to great 
practical advantage for the benefit of many 
who are invalids, and who are fond of to- 
matoes.— Hull's Journal of Health. 

Wanted to Know,— Whether the volume 
of sound has yet been found ? 
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Roup in Chickens. 





sick speedily recovered. His friend re- 
counted several similar instances, and said 


A lady correspondent of the Southern | that a neighbor of his who found the dis- 
ease commencing, took a ham, and cut it up 
| in slices, and fed, and cured them. 


Planter writes here experience with a new 
remedy for roup in chickens : 


I have been raising from several varieties | : . . 
2 S whether the experiment of making piggy a 


of English game, for many years, and never 
until 1859 knew what roup among chickens 
was. I purchased several varieties during 
1859-60, in Pennsylvania, and when I got 
them home I found they had a disease that 
effected them in three different ways. Sore 
throat, one; another, one or both eyes would 
be diseased, and the third, the head, comb, 
etc., generally would have ulcers. I tried 
caustic washes, and various other things, 
and after great care and labor I cured the 


most of them. At this time other fowls | 


had taken the distemper, and as I thought 
of the many things used, not one could I 


rely upon as a certain cure, and my patience | 


nearly worn out, I concluded to try, as an 
experiment, some cod liver oil, and picked 
out a chicken that had his throat and mouth 
nearly one solid ulcer. To this chicken I 
gave a teaspoonful of oil morning and night, 


This conversation led me to reflect 
vegetarian, was not really the secret of this 
destructive disease, and whether it would 
not pay to gather bones and soap grease oc- 
casionally as a treat for them. 
H. M. T. C. 
—l-s- a 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Women and Horticulture — Home Green- 
Houses. 





Iam impressed to say something about 
Work for Women, in connection with 
Green-houses. My man must “enlist and go 
to the war,” times are dull, and no brighter 
prospect ahead ; so I have engaged a young 


lady to take charge of the Green-house, at 


and rubbed his head well with the same. | 


For three days I kept up this practice, and 
at that time I found out the oil purged too | 
much, so I lessened the dose and gave half 
a teaspoonful night and morning, and con- 
tinued to rub the head and throat well with | 


least to do the principal part of the work. 
Girls can do this work as well as boys, and 
I suppose they can learn as quick. But 
what I wish you to call the attention of 
your readers to is, that every person who 
builds a house should add to it, or connect 


_with it a Green-house or Conservatory of 


the oil; and to my surprise and gratifica- | 


tion the chicken got well. 
on several, and cured all. 


I then tried it 
And now, with 


’ : . 7 } . . . . 
one year’s experience, I can say that every | one in order during the entire year is very 


chicken, if taken before the disease runs too 
long, can be cured. Now this is a simple 


remedy, and I know it to be a certain. 


cure. 
ee ee 


Roast Hog for Hog Cholera. 


Mrs. Tracy Cutler of Illinois, writes to 
the Farmer’s Advocate, of what she heard 
about curing hog cholera: 


some sort; a very useful one can be built 
fsr $100, and larger ones at proportionate 
rates. The trouble and expense of keeping 


trifling, the utility in the way of raising and 
keeping a supply of flowering plants which 
every household should have, as well as for 
starting early vegetables, tomatoes, cabbage, 


| peppers, egg plant, etc., must be obvious. 
But the opportunity which the wife and 


daughters, as well as father and sons will 


have, of gaining horticultural and floricul- 


A short time since I listened to a conver- | 
sation between a couple of plain, substantial | 
farmers, which put me on this track of 


thought. One of them had bought a large 
number of hogs, and brought them home. 
In a short time the cholera broke out among 
them, and severai of the best of them died. 
He built a fire in order to burn them, so 
that if infecting, it might not spread from 
them. While they were roasting, the hogs 
got hold of them and devoured them greed- 
ily. From that time the disease was cured ; 
not another one sickened, and those already 


tural knowledge, and of enjoying an elevat- 
ing and refining amusement, which at the 
same time promotes physical improve- 
ment, are additional reasons for adding these 
I think those 
who have the charge of the rural publica- 
tions of the country, should give the matter 
some attention. 


structures to every home. 


Your friend, 
ae E. Y. Teas. 
Richmond, Ind., April, 1861. 
- — +. +e = 
Junipers smell sweetest in the fire. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Elevation of Women. 





The Woman’s Rights Bill, which has just 


been passed in both branches of the Legis- | 


lature, though not all its advocates could 
have desired, is still a great gain, and should 
give heart and hope to the women of Ohio, 
and certainly inspire them with an earnest 
zeal in all good works. The giving to mar- 
ried women control! of real estate, even for 
three years’ time, and the right to all rents 


and profits, and also the absolute control of 


all personal property, whether acquired or 
inherited, and of the wages of her own 
labor, are powers and privileges that will 
very soon show to our married women, how 
unjust is the restriction that forbids their 
doing business in their own name, unless 
burdened with drunken or imbecile hus- 
bands. If women were as fond of power 
as men, and as unwilling to be put under 


the control of tutors and governors, and | 


were not influenced by higher motives and 
deeper desires for the weal of the world 
than their lords and masters, they would 
certainly consider themselves privileged to 
help on intemperance, and make men as 
useless and imbecile as possible, for the pur- 
pose of gaining their own ends. 


HOW SHE PLUNDERED HIM. 
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then without his senses, she was sure to have 
a bowl of hot punch ready for him before 
he turned in. That kept him so sound 
asleep that she had no trouble in rifling his 
pockets, and thus kept herself well supplied 
with pin-money. He of course, made no 
disturbance about this matter, for he honest- 
ly supposed that he had been playing the 
fool in the dram shop, or had lost at cards 
or dice, when his brain was so muddled as 
not to know it,—pocketed his loss and never 
noticed the accessions to the wardrobe of 
his family, or the furniture of his house. 


We make no insinuations, but feel inelin- 


/ed to hold up our hands, and say meekly, 


“Lead us not into temptation.” =F. D. G. 


ee eee el -- 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Give Them Light. 


BY MRS. F. D. GAGE. 
Of clustering buds, a sweet boquet 
Stood in my shaded room, 
And yet refused from day to day, 
To bless me with their bloom. 


I sat my brilliant lamp a-near 
The drooping buds last night, 

Its rays fell on them bright and clear, 
They opened to the light! 


Aye! opened wide each velvet cup, 
And seemed with joy to smile; 

The withering ones waked brightly up, 
And odors shed the while. 


The blue-bells dreamed they saw the sky, 
The quince, the sunset’s glow, 

While lilies let the lamplight lie, 
In cups of golden glow. 


*T was beautiful, and as I gazed, 
I thought, there’s hearts to-night 
Full of rich bloom, that only wait 
For us to bring the light; 


To smile on them with kindly love, 
To speak with friendly tone, 

To lead them to bright paths above, 
By lights not all our own. 


Oh! light for them the golden lamp, 
Make bright the gloomy hours; 

With hope dispel misfortune’s damp, 
rurn drooping buds to flowers. 

e+ — 
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I knew a woman once, and in high life | There are four things that look very 


| : ‘ ° see . 
too, who always rejoiced when her husband awkward in a woman ; to see her undertake 


+ . 

to whistle; to throw a stone at a hog; to 

came home " j q 2 . ’ 
edrunk. He was a niggardly fel-| noke a cigar ; and to clinb over a garden 


low, but a lawyer who made money. When fence ; to which we will venture to add‘ 
he came home at night, as he did now and! riding a horse un-sidewise. 
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MOTHER AND POET. 








Turin---After the news from Gaeta. 1861. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 





(The following magnificent poem will find an echo in a 
hundred thousand mothers’ hearts to-day, whose sons are 
now on the battle field of their country, fighting for liberty 


in America, as Mrs. Browning's heroes are fighting for liberty | 


in Italy. 
one song. } 


God bless the woman who moves two nations with 


1. 

Dead! one of them shot by the sea in the east, 
And one of them shot in the west by the sea, 
Dead! both my boys! When you sit at the feast 
And are wanting a song for Italy free, 
Let none look at me, 


1. 
Yet I was a poetess only last year, 
And good at my art, for a woman, men said. 
But this woman—f/ia, who is agonized here, 
The east sea and the west sea rhyme on in her head 
Forever instead. 


11, 
What art can a woman be good at? Oh, vain! 
What art ix she good at but hurting her breast 
With the milk-teeth of babes, and smile at the pain? 


Ah, boys, how youhurt! You were as strong as you pressed, | 


And J proud by that test, 


Iv. 
What's art fora woman? To hold on her knees 
Both darlings! To feel all their arms round her throat 
Cling, strangle a little! To sew by degrees, 
And 'broider the long-clothes, and neat little coat ! 
To dream and to dote. 


v. 
To teach them—it stings there! J made them, indeed, 
Speak plain the word “ country.” 
That a country 's a thing men should die for at need. 
I prated of liberty, rights, and about 
The tyrant turned out. 


vi. 
And when their eyes flashed—O my beautiful eyes— 
T exulted! nay, let them go forth at the wheels 
Of the guns, and denied not. But then the surprise 
When one sits alone! Then one weeps, then one kneels ! 
—God how the house feels! 


vu. 
At first happy news came, in gay letters mailed, 
With my kisses, of camp-life and glory, and how 
They both loved me, and soon coming home to be spoiled, 
In return would fan off every fly from my brow 
With their green laurel bough. 


vu. 
Then was triumph of Turin. ‘ Ancona was free!” 
And some one came out of the cheers in the street, 
With a face pale as stone, to say something to me. 
My Guido was dead! I fell down at his feet, 
While they cheered in the street. 


1x. 
bore it—friends soothed me: my grief looked sublime 
As the ransom of Italy. One boy remained 
To be leant on and walked with, recalling the time 
When the first grew immortal, while both of us strained 
To the height he had gained. 
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And letters still came—shorter, sadder, more strong, 
Writ now but in one hand. “I was not to faint. 
One loved me for two—would be with me ere long: 
And ‘ Viva Italia’ he died for, our saint, ‘ 
Who forbids our complaint.” 


XI. 





My Naddi would add “he was safe, and aware 
Of a presence that turned of the ball—was impresaed 
| It was Guido himself, who knew what I could bear, 
And how "twas impossible, quite dispossessed, 
To live on for the rest.” 


x. 
On which, without pause, up the telegraph line 
Swept smoothly the next news from (Giacta; Shot! 
Tell his Mother. Ah, ah—his,” “their” mother not “mine,”’ 
No voice says “‘ ay mother” again tome, Whatl 
You think Guido forgot? 


xu. 
Are souls straight so happy, that, dizzy with heaven, 
They drop earth’s affection, conceive not of woe? 
I think not. Themselves were too lately forgiven 
Through that Love and Sorrow which reconciled so 
The Above and Below. 


XIV. 


0 Christ of the seven wounds, who look’dst through the dark 
To the face of Thy mother! consider, | pray, 
How we common mothers stand desolate, mark, 
Whose sons not being Christs, die with eyes turned away, 
And no last word to say! 


xv. 
Both boys dead! but that’s out of nature. We all 
Have been patriots, yet each house must always keep one, 
*Twere imbecile, hewing out roads to a wall, 
And, when Italy’s made, for what end is it done, 
If we have not a son? 


XVI. 
Ah, ah, ah! when Gaeta’'s taken, what then? 
When the fair wicked queen sits no more at her sport 
Of the fire-balls of death crushing souls out of men? 
When your guns of Cavalli, with final retort, 
Have cut the game short,— 


XVII. 
When Venice and Rome keep their new jubilee, 

When your flag takes all heaven for its white, green and red, 
When you have your country from mountain to sea, 

When King Victor has Italy’s crown on his head, 
| (And I have my Dead,) 





Xxvull. 
What then? Do not mock me. Ah, ring your bells low, 
And burn your lights faintly! MJ, country is there, 
Above the star pricked by the last peak of snow. 
My Italy's there—with my brave civic Pair, 
To disfranchise despair. 
XIX, 
Forgive me. Some women bear children in strength, 
And bite back the cry of their pain in self-scorn. 
But the birth-pangs of nations will wring us at length 
Into wail such as this! and we sit on forlorn 
When the man-child is born. 


Xx. 
Dead! one of them shot by the sea in the west, 
And one of them shot in the east by the sea! 
Both! both my boys! If in keeping the feast 
You want a great song for your Italy free, 
Let none look at me, 





}\. Y. Independent, 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Soul Builder. 


I am a mason by trade, but my hod is not 
filled with common mortar, nor do I ever 
risk my neck climbing high  scaffolding:. 
The cement Lecarry is cheerfulness, useful 


for filling the chinks and crevices through | 


which the damp air of despondency and the 
chill winds of distrust and envy find their 
way. 

My hod is generally brimful, for I find 
that then it is less burdensome. Some- 
times the demand far exceeds the possibil- 
ities of manufacture, then I find that I need 
a cushion for my shoulder, as the quantity 
in my hod decreases, even that fails to re- 
lieve the weight. 

My business is a good one at all seasons 
of the year. Most people are glad enough 
to receive frequent calls from me. Now 
and then a poor niggardly soul grudges the 
moderate recompense that I am obliged to 
ask and goes on through the world, casting 
around him wherever he goes, a dark, chill 
atmosphere, that makes my services doubly 
welcome to others. 

My receipe is a very simple one, and I 
am not bound to keep it seeret. Here it is: 

1. Trust in God, ad infinitum. 

2. Brotherly love, “6 

3. Generosity, quantum sufficit. 

4. Self-appreciation, “ “ 

5. Health. 

6. Occupation. 

These, [ believe, are the chief ingredi- 
ents. Now and then I add an item, accord- 
ing to judgment. 

Perhaps some will doubt the efficacy of 
this receipe, because these are all subject- 
ive elements. Well, let objective elements, 
—wealth, friends, comfortable houses, beau- 
tiful gardens, good servants, ete., be mingled 
in all and every proportion, and [ have no 
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avail himself of my receipe, or one similar 
I know the materials of mine are scarce, 
but only get a small supply, and if well 
cared for, like the vinegar plant, each qual- 
ity will grow itself. Mary E. Gace. 








The Housekeeper. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Where She Keeps Things. 


| 





I believe I promised in my last, to give 
some more hints about nice plaves to keep 
things. You perceived, no doubt, that in 
my much prized old-fashioned desk, there 
was no drawer allotted to the “ gude mon.” 
A word, then, about that. A man hardly 
needs a drawer for himself alone, especially 
if he has his shirts made whole; that is 
with his bosom put in and the collar on, in- 
stead of wearing false ones. At some fu- 
ture time I will, perhaps, tell you, young 
wives, how to make them so. 

But to proceed with my hints. In my 
kitchen, or rather at one side, is a cupboard 





wherein I keep a flour barrel, moulding 
board, rolling pin, dishes, and all my boxes 
containing, tea, coffee, spice, salt, rice, soda, 


cream of tartar, ete., etce., each box always 
being kept in the spot upon the shelf. I 
can get any one of them in the dark. The 
same is true of plates, spoons, etc., and it is 
very convenient I assure you. Let any one 
who has a habit of putting everything into 
their cupboard any way, just as it happens, 
try this way, and in course of time they 
will like the method very much. 

Have a box or basket for the knives and 
forks, with two partitions init. In one parti- 
tion keep just the number wanted each meal 

and no more. In the other keep an extra 
knife and fork (get your mother to give you 
- old one if yours are nice and new) to 








doubt it will be thought, every little while, use about the stove, when frying meat, also 
that the right one has at last been found; the carving knife and fork, the bread knife, 
but I am sure it will not endure; he who and a little round handled, short bladed 
trusts it will find himself ere long exposed | sharp knife to cut apples and potatoes. By 
to stress of weather, and after all his trials, | this arrangement, when the knives are want- 
when he has grown poor and sallow, and | ed for the table, they can all be taken out 
wrinkled and grey-haired, he will have to | with no hunting to see if they are right, and 
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no danger of cutting your fingers with the | just arrange your cupboard in this manner, 
sharp bread or carving knives, and these | and see how nice it will look then, resolve 





knives will be found to keep much sharper | to keep it so one week, if at the end of one 


alone, than when hitting and rubbing against 
others. 


Keep this box or basket, toge'her with | 
the tea and coffee pots, baking plates, (if 


you have no better place,) tea tray and 
mats, upon the bottom shelf. 

On the second shelf place the large 
dinner plates at one end, the right hand 
side seems the most natural to me, breakfast 
plates next, tea plates next, then small ones 
for butter and cheese, then still smaller ones 
for sauce and preserves, glass ones being 
out of vogue now for common use, all set 
in separate piles, and lastly the cups and 
saucers, if there be room. 

Upon the third shelf put the castor, just 
over the dining plates, then the cream 
pitcher, sugar bowl, spoon holder, salt cups, 
of which there should always be one from 
every member of the family, small ones 
holding about a spoonful, and must be re- 
plenished every meal, in order to look right; 
they cost but a trifle, and are much neater 
and more convenient than one large one, 
into which every one must dip, which is 
pretty often sometimes, and causes a good 
deal of passing the solitary cup from one to 
the other. The ketchup, pepper-sauce, 
mustard pot, etc., can also be kept here, al- 
ways in the same order. 

On the fourth shelf, keep the largest 
boxes, beginning with coffee, tea, soda, in 
such order at all times, that if you wake in 
the middle of a freezing cold night in mid 
winter, and find you have a sour stomach or 


an attack of heartburn, and your better-half 


in his kindness to you, for fear that “ baby 
will ery,” offers to get you some soda and 


water, and thereby save you the trouble of 


getting up, you can confidently tell him just 
which box it is in, so that the poor soul 
won't have to hunt for it till his kindness, to 
say nothing of his body, is so completely 
chilled, that he wishes your sour stomach 
sweet. 

On the fifth, and I take it for granted the 
last, keep the small boxes containing things 
not often needed. Now ye young wives, 





week it is getting out of order, arrange it 
again, resolving to keep it two weeks, and 
in the course of a few weeks you can put 
up your hand, with your eyes blindfolded, 
and take down any desired dish or box. 
There should be another cupboard in the 
sitting room, parlor, dining room or some 
where else, wherein to keep china and glass» 
_which should also be arranged with an eye 
to order and kept so, which will be an easy 
matter, as the dishes are not so often dis- 


_turbed as common ones. 

| If the shelves are all trimmed with cut 
| tissue paper, drooping over the edge of each 
}one about two inches, it will add a nice 


touch to the looks of the cupboard. 

| When taking out these dishes to use, be 
/sure and dust. each piece with a dry dish 
towel, as not being often used, they get 
| quite dusty, and if white, it will show plain- 
ily. It may also prevent some ludicrous 
| 

| mistakes. 





| I plainly remember taking out my China 


cups one night for tea, having company, and 
it being but a short time since they were 
used last, I neglected the dusting. It was 
the hour of twilight, not very light, but 
hardly dark enough to have a lamp. I 
poured the tea and passed it innocently 
round. Methinks one of the guests thought 
the tea a new brand, for when he returned 
his cup to be filled, I saw to my horror and 
dismay, the remains of three large pills 
clinging to the bottom! You can better im- 
agine my feelings than I describe them. 
When the surprise passed off, the fun of the 
thing came over me, and I assure you I 
was glad when tea was over and I could in- 
dulge in a hearty fit of laughter. The pills 
had been put in the cup for safe keeping, 
and were only administered in a new way. 
I held my peace, and the drinker to this day 
has no knowledge of the dose, but you may 
well suppose I now faithtully dust my 
dishes before using. 


Mrs. §. B. Sawyer. 
West Amesbury, Mass., April, 1861. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Remedy for the Toothache. 


If the tooth is badly decayed, so that the 
nerve is exposed, take a piece of potash 


about as large as the head of a pin, and | 


place it directly on the nerve ; then fill the 
cavity with cotton batting or lint. The pain 
will cease in a few moments. I have been 
much afflicted with that painful malady, and 
have tried numberless remedies, but have 
found nothing so safe and effectual as _pot- 
ash. Try it, all ye afflicted. If you can 
“not obtain the potassa otherwise, you can 
soon manufacture it by boiling down the 
lye of wood ashes. Mrs. E. C. D. C. 
Brownsville, Kansas. 


—f - > + 


How to Cure Headache.—Anna Hope, | 


who is good authority, writes the following | 


for the Ohio Farmer: I must give you a rec- 
ipe for the cure of headache, which has trav- 
eled all the way from the Sandwich Islands 
tome. Itis for an external application, and 
is said to be eflicac:ous: One ounce of com- 
mon salt, one wine-glassful of spirits of cam- 


phor, one wine-glasstul of ammonia; put in | 


a quart bottle and fill with rain water. 


Corn Bread.—The meal ought to be fresh 
ground, and coarser than that generally used. 
Take two cups sour milk, teaspoonful sal- 
eratus, one tablespoonful sugar, do. ginger, 
teaspoonful salt, and half a cup of flour, ta- 
blespoonful lard; add the meal, stir thor- 
oughly to a stift batter, and bake at once in 
a shallow dripping-pan, three quarters of an 
hour.— /b. 


{2 Leave the ginger out of the corn cake. | 


F. D. G. 


To Kill Cockroaches.—Mix equal quan- 
tities of red lead and Indian meal with mo- 


lasses, making it about the consistency of 


paste. It is known to be a certain exter- 
minator of roaches. A _ friend who was 


troubled with thousands upon thousands of | 


them, rid his house of them in a few nights 
by this mixture. Put it upon iron plates, 
set it where the vermin are thickest, and 


they will soon help themselves, without fur- | 


ther invitation. Be careful not to have 


any article of food near where you set the | 


mixture. 


Making Vinegar.—To eight gallons of 


clear rain water, add three quarts of mo- | 


lasses; put into a good cask, shake well a 
few times, then add two or three spoonsful 
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of good yeast cakes.—If in summer, place 
the ca-ks in the sun; if in winter, near the 
chimney, where it may be warm. In ten 
| or fifteen days add to this liquid a sheet of 
| brown paper, torn in strips, dipped in mo- 
| lasses, and good vinegar will be produced. 
| The paper will, in this way, form what is 
called the “mother,” or life of vinegar. 


Arnica Hair Wash.—When the hair 
is falling off and becoming thin from the too 
frequent use of castor, macassar, oils, etc., 
or when premature baldness arises from 
illness, the Arnica hair wash will be found 
of great service in arresting the mischief. 
It is thus prepared: take elder water, half 
a pint; sherry wine, half a pint; the tine- 
ture of arnica, half an ounce; alcoholic 
ammonia, one drachm—if the last named 
ingredient is old, and has lost its strength, 
then two drachms instead of one may be 
employed. The whole of these are to be 
mixed in a lotion bottle, and applied to the 
_ head every night with a sponge. Wash the 
head with warm water twice a week. Soft 
brushes only must be used during the 


| growth of the young hair.— Septimus Piesse. 


| 


————--_-i>->-<-- a 
Written for Field Notes. 
A Sabbath In May. 


| BY CARRIE CLARK PENNOCK. 





So like a dream of beauty, this still morn, 

The fair May broods upon the awakening hills ; 
So like a breath of incense floats the air, 

So like a distant chime, the wild birds’ trills ! 
Heaven walks unseen upon the dewy earth, 
For such a morn hath given a Sabbath birth! 


| Scarcely less beauteous was that day, methinks, 
When sang “the morning stars” their hymn of 
JOY; 
And shouted, like the great waves of the deep, 
| The “sons of God”’ in their blest Lord’s employ; 
The hush 80 tranquil, peaceful and divine, 
Speaks the Creator in each leaf and line. 


Fain would my heart drink of celestial fire, 
Like the glad Prophets, that my tongue might 
tell, 
| In loftier tones, and fitting more the praise 
Of Him who ever “ doeth all things well,” 
How much my spirit, glowing with the theme, 
Basks in this calmness like a heavenly dream, 


| I know not why, but ever on such morn, 
The holiest of the seven—there comes to me 
The semblance of a still small voice, that speaks 
In every whispering wind, and murmuring tree! 
| Ah! then I know, though shrinking from the rod, 
| The chastened soul comes nearest to its God! 
~ + e+ 
He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
| temper, but he is more happy who can suit 
| his temper to circumstances. 
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ALLIANCE 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
FISHER, SHALTERS & CO., Propietors, 


ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


JE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SUP- 


\ 


and the p.blic, 
Our 


One Horse Wrought Iron and Steel 
Mower 


cannot be excelled in polnt of beauty, durability. lightness 
and simplicity, is just the thing for small farmers. They 
have only to be seeu or used to give entire satisfaction, 


with cur one and two horse Mowers 
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ply our agents, and fill orders for our customers | 


which they always have dune —made of wrougst irou and | 


Stevi, are very light aud warranted. Send tor a circular. 
ur 


Two Horse Wrought Iron Mowers 


have been before the public long enough to establish a 
Teputation second to none. We have wade several uew 
and vaiuable improvemeuts, amoug which are a lock to 
the cutter dar, to preveut raising up, a lever to throw ia 
Or Out Of gear without stopping the team, iu proved sloes, 
a@ vew pitas counection. doiug away eutirely with gibs 
aud keys, fiogers of wrought iron faced with steel. They 
are Coustiueted of wrougut iron, and in case uf acciuent, 
auy commo:, blacksmith Can put them in repair; and alter 
being used tor years (alter light Wooden Mowers ae 
Wort Out or set aside for waut of strength and durability) 
are worth more than half price for any purpose for which 
good wruughtiron is used We have reduceu our prices 


We are also mauutacturiug a limited number of the 
celebrated 


Combined Reaper and Mower, 


called the ‘Cayuga Chief,” which, taking into considera- 
tion allits valuable , olts, as well as its simplicity, far 
exceeds any comoived machine before the public. A iim- 
ited number ouly wid be manufactured for the coming 
harvest 

For particulars as to terms prices, ete , write to us, or 
send for a viccular to Us or our agents. 

A few good local azeuts wanted. Apply to us. 
FISHER, SHALTERS & CO., 

Alliance, Ohio. 


NANSEMUND 
Sweet Potato Plants 
Y THE MILLION, 


from Ist of May until 
Juiy. Put up and forwarded 


c5-3t 






perfect condition. 

sy arp $1; 1.000, $2; 
1,000, $9; 1 000, $15. This | 

ariety is a prolific aud 

vhable. My plants have | 
cown fine crops 44° north. 

Circulars gratis. containing 
full directions for cultivatiou 
and pres€rvation, also expe- 
rience of mv patrons. Send 
forone. Address 

M. M. MURRAY, 

Fruit Hills, near Loveland, O. 


16- 5% 


NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND. —_ 
N. R. M. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


A 


so as to carry 1,000 mies in | 


| 
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Mowing and Reaping Machines. 
JE ARE NOW PREPARED TO MAKE 


\ contracts at Wholesale or Retail, for the following 
desirable Implements and Machines: 
HUBBARD STANDARD MOWER, 
HUBBARD LIGHT MOWER, 
HUBBARD REAPING ATTACHMENT, 
WOOD’s IMPROVED MOWER, 
MANNY’'S COMBINED MACHINE, 
All of which have been strengthened, and every improve 
meut made that can be desired. Parties wishing to pur 
chase by the quantity to sell again, should apply in person 
or by letter at once, as our supply will be limited. Prices 
and terms liberal. Address us. 
ALSO, 

Endless Chain Powers, for one and two horses. 

Sweep Powers, for two or four horses. 

Wood Sawing Machines 

Threshers and Separators, Corn Shellers. 

Cumming’s Straw, Stalk and Feed Cutter. 

Straw Cutters of several! patterns 

Star Graiu Diill, Cider Mills. 


And a genera! variety of Goods in our line for Farmers’ 
use Our Circulars will be ready in January, 1561. A- 
ways glad to hear from avy ot our farmer triends. For 
prices and terms of sale, address 


BALDWIN, DEWITT & CW., 
1 ' Cleveland, Ohio. 


JURE BRED STOCK FOR SALE.— 
Pure Bred Durham Cattle. at $60 to $250; Pure Bred 

Spanish Merino Sheep, French Merino Sheep, at $10 to 
$30 each; Improved White Pigs, at $8 eacn , Lop Earcd 
Rabbits, at $10 per pair, Choice Brood Mares, served 
by “BUSH MESSENGER,” at $125 to $500, Blackhawk 
Morgan, Bashaw Messeng:r Stallions including colts, ané 
up to trained and broken animals at $50 to $600. 

Ail animals will be haltered or boxed (tree of extra 
charge,) and placed at the Express Oflice 
JOHN S. GOE 

P. O. Box 6. 


Brownsville, Fayette Co , Pa. 


Drain Tile—Prices Reduced! 
THE OLD PIONEER TILE WORKS 


at Woodstock, Champaign Co., O, are stil in full 


blast, and have reduced the prices of Tile as follows: 
3 inch horse-shoe tile .......... 16 vents per rod. 
ee 3 f tastier ecviiws _— * - 
“ “ “ 35 ‘ “ 


Also, Sole and Pipe Tile constantly on hand 


No charge 
for loading on the cars (15) 


DaViD KENFIEL D. 
Italian Queens! 
AVING imported several Qneens of this 


] I superior variety of the Honey Bee. direct from the 
ceiebrated Dzierzon, (the extent and ;urity of whose 
Apiaries of this variety are probably unequaled on the 


continent of Europe.) I shall be prepared to furnish the 
public with 


Queens of Undoubted Purity and 
Fertility, 
during the coming season. 


te The price for each Queen. with a few hundred 


* workers,” prepared for transportation, will be $10. Cash 
on delivery 


Orders wil) be registered and filled in strict rotation, as 
| are received. Address RICHARL « OLVIN, 
f 13-c5-6m Baltimore, wd. 


. - Sugar Cane Seed. 


W E have for sale a genuine article of Svgar 
Cane Seed, which is fully ripened, and giows 
It is of Southern growth. 


well. 


Also, a small supply of African Imphee Sed 
J. STAIN & SON, 
Clevclaud, Ohio. 
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“Our Flag is Still There!” 
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COOKh’?S 
PORTABLE 
SUGAR EVAPORATOR! 


SIN THE FIELD FOR THE COMING 

campiign. The *2,.000 of these used la-t fall, 
gave th» most periect satisfaction, and their owners, with 
their neigibors, are ready to testify to their umivoilled 
superiority over all other devices for the manufactu e of 
Sorghum Syrup and Sugir. Commendations ot the Press 
by the hundre: could aiso be arrayed, did not the reputa- 
tion of the machi.e already acquired render it unneces- 
sary. 


PRICES. 
No. 2, P2n 45 by 72 in, galv. iron, $45 ; same size, cop 
per, $°5 j 
No. 3, Pan 45 by 90 in., galv. iron, $55; same size, cop- 


per, $7 , 
No. 4, Pan 45 by 108 in., galv. iron, $65; same size, cop- 
per, $55. 


For those wishing acheaper Evaporator, we will fur- 
nish the pan alone for setting upon an arch. 


PRICES FOR PAN ONLY. 

No. 2. Galvanized Iron, $25.00 No, 2. Copper, $45 00 
. 2 “ ° 31.00 - @ _ 5f1.90 
“ 4. 37 00 4. 67.00 


A discount of five per cert. will be made on all cash 
orders received before July Ist, 1861. Our object in offer- 
ing this di.count, is to prevent being so crowded during 
cane harvest. 


“ “ “ “ 


TERRITIRY FOR SALE. 


In consequence of the rapid increase in our business, 
and our inabiity to do justice to ali parts of the field, we 
will sell a portion of Termtory. Those wishiug to pur- 
chase will please address 

f&clt BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, 


Flower Seeds. 
E HAVE FOR SALE A LARGE AND 


choice collection of Flower Seeds of the best an- 
nual and perrevial varieties. They are new seeds import- 
ed direct from the growers, the present season. 

We willsend 12 varieties for 50c, and 25 papers for $1, 
free of postage. Cuxtalogues containing a list of our 
Vegetable aud Flower Seeds will be sent on appiication. 

Address J.STAIR & SON, 

fils Cleveland, Ohio. 





Nansemond or Lebanon Yellow 


WEET POTATO PLANTS SPROUTED 
on manure for sale at 500 for $100, 1000 for $1 50. 
5000 for $700 Sprouts ready to fill orders Ist of 5th mo., 
and boxed up in good order so as to keep a week without 
injury, and sent by express to any address. 
JAS. M. ELLIS, 
f16-c5-1t Westboro, Clinton Co., O. 
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Ohio Reaper and Mower, 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1861, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ENGLISH, HELMICK & DIXON, 


New Philadelphia, 


oO. 








f ~ machine, where known, needs no rec- 

ommendation, but for the bene fit of farmers who have 
not seen it, or had an opportunity of witnessing its work- 
ing. we will give a brief description of i 

The Cutter (or finger) Bar is made of cast steel. is four 
foet six inches long. and strong enoug! for a y ordinary 
use or accidents. It is so attached to the frame of the 
machine by hinge joints. tha’ it is perfectly controlled by 
a Jever in the haids of the driver. when in his seat, to 
raise it over stones, stumps, stic<s, cut grass or other 
cbstructions, while in motion; he can also set it by a 
screw to cut high or low, and can easily fold it up to pass 
through nar;ow gates, or to travel upon'the road 

‘The Guards are made of the best wrought ison, and at 
the place where the knife passes them; they are laid 
with cast stee), brought up toan acute angle and highly 
tempered ; no »etter guards have ever beeu made. 

The Box is similar to that of a hugey. upon which the 
seat is plaved resting on two neat eliptic springs, making 
the position of the d iver more conrfo table and less liable 
to danger than any other m chine made 

It has two Driving Wheels tiity-six inches high 
These wheels act independently of each other, or in 
conjunction, according to direction, whether on a curve 
or ona straight line, each being competent to drive the 
cutter alone. It combines lightness with strength, and 
bas all the conveniences of the age. and is warranted to 
be made of the very best materia s. and not surpassed by 
any other machine in point of workmans!i, ane finish, 
and to peiform its work both as a Reaper a'd } ower in 
the most perfect manner We would respectfully ask all 
in wa,t of a good harvester to examive this machine be- 
fore purchasiog any other 

The following named persons are a-ents for its sale: 
J W. Bortle and H. Fitch & Son, Columbus; C. W. Pot 
win & Co, Zanesville; L. Merchant, Newark; James 
Weaver, Lancaster ; Rutter, Wolfley & Raing, Circleville; 
tas. Rogers & Son, Fredericktown; M. Lewis, Chiili- 
cothe 

[= Send ard get a cirenlar. 

ENGLISH, HELMICK & DIXON, 
Manufacturers, New Philadelphia, 
f 21c6-2t. Tuscarawas Co.,, O. 


Wethersfield Seed D ill. 
THIS IS THE BEST DRILL IN USE FOR 


sowing Onion, Carrot. an all kinds of Vegetable 

Seeds. Price $6, for sale by 

J.STA'R & SON, 
Cleveland Ohio. 


4 





BEST OF STOCK—IM PORTED 
SILESIAN SHEEP and their descendants; Morgan 
and Mesenger Ilorse Stock, of as geod blood as can be 
found in the United States; and Swell Pige. Address 
WM, H. LADD. Richmond, 
f15 éeflerson Co., O, 
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New York Cattle Market. 

By TEeLeGraPH, Wednesday night, May 22d, 
we learn that the late rise in the market has 
brought in some 5,000 head of beeves fhis week. 
Notwithstanding this unusual rush, prices held 
up to very nearly the figures of last week; a 
few sold as low as 74c; prime brought 84 to 9c. 


Sheep and Lambs still firm at former prices ; | 


receipts 8,400 head. 
Swine 4 to 5c. 5,000 head in market. 


In THE SHEEP MaRKET, our neighbor J. R. Ware of 
Champaign Co., with his sons, has been doing a pretty 
large business for some time. Mr. Ware attends to the 
sales in New York, and the others pick up, feed and send 
enthe sheep This mutton business is on the gain, and 
our farmers are making a good thing of it. Of the 4,309 
head in market last week, 1,278 were from Ohio. Of the 
Sheep Market last week, the Tribune says : 

It willbe noticed that the receipts are light, and we 
report the best market for drovers in many weeks. Prices 
are better by more than a dollar a head than they were 
three weeks ago, and butchers more hungry for mutton 
than we have seen them in many months. This was 
particularly the case on Tuesday in Sixth street, and 
common stock clipped sheep, of not a fraction over 80 tb 


average, sold at $5, and those of passably good quality at | 


prices equal to 6c a tb live weight. It was estimated by 
brokers that the sales of the week would average prices 
equal to 10c a Ib for the net weight of mutton, sinking of- 
fal. This is higher than any week this Spring. 


a id 


Lambs were not in demand at as great a proportionate 
advance as Sheep, but were at a decided improvement, 
say $5@$" for first-class Lambs, and equal to 18c a !b for 
meat, sinking offal. On Saturday there was about one 
butcher for each Lamb at Browning's, and on Monday it 
was much the same On Tuesday there were a few 
more, and acrowd of buyers after them, willing to pay 
the price of a fortnight ago but disputing violently with 
the brokers about the “ extortionate” rates demanded 
But they had to come to terms, and every pen was clear- 
edatan early hour of both Sheep and Lambs at rare 
prices. 

One considerable drove was taken for Washington, and 
this probably had some effect upon the market, and 
quickened the blood of the city butchers. 

We noticed a sale to-day at Forty-Fourth street of a 
lot of Columbia County sheep, which averaged §3 tb on 
the scales, at 5c ® th. making $4 15 ahead This was 
not quite as good as sales we saw Tuesday in Sixth street, 
though it was said that the market was, generally speak- 
ing equally good. 

f the receipts should continue as light as they have 
been this week we have no doubt that we shall quote the 
average price next week equal to 6c a pound live weight. 


A GREAT OHIO STEER. 


A six-year old steer, nearly all red, and apparently of 
the old Patton stock, and a later importation of Durham 
blood, has attracted a gvod deal of attention from the 
butchers and others in attendance upou the market this 
week, not hecause he is the biggest ever seen here, but 
that he is the best ; that is, a mammoth in size and seal 
fat. yet of almost perfect symmetrica! form and bright 
healthy look. He was raised and fatted by David Selsor, 
a noted Ohio feeder, and weighed. when he left home, 
3.352 pounds. He is to be taken by Thomas Wheeler, one 
of the best feeders in this State. to his farm in Dutehess 
county, and kept till his weight exceeds the Haxton steer 
or ang ses ever fatted, if itis possible to make him do 
80. r. Wheeler has another steer at home of about the 
same size. The pair will make a show next Christmas. 


New York Market. 


Flour—Transactions in flour only to a limited extent, 
both for export and home consumption; $4 95@5 05 for 
superfine western ; $5 10@5 40 for common to meduim 
extra western; $5 50@5 60 for shipping brands extra 
round hoop Ohio ; $5 70@7 25 for trade brands do. Mar- 
ket closing quiet and steady. 

Grain— Wheat in fair demand ; market without impor- 
tant change; sales of Chicago spring at $1 10@1 18; 
winter red western at $1 30@1 23. including a cargo of 
very choice at $1 33; white Michigan at $1 65@1 70; 
white Kentucky at $1 80. Corn in favor of buyers, and 

| moderate business for export aud home consumption ; 
sales at 50c for prime old mixed w- stern, which is scarce; 
50 to 5lc for new do ; 45 to 38c for damaged do; 55ce for 
prime western yellow Oats in little better demand at 
30 to 32c for western. 
Butter— in moderate request at 9 to 18c for Ohio. 
Cheese— Steady at 4 to 8c. 


Cincinnati Market. 


The general trade of our city has no reference now to 
any object other than the supply of the current wants of 
| the community depending on this market. 

Wool dealers appear to have done but little yet in ref- 
erence to the coming clip. The opening figures are hard 
to fix, for manufacturers shape their work as though ex- 
| pecting to do nothing more than a hand-to-mouth busi- 
| nees. 
| Our Produce markets during the week have dragged 
| heavily for everything. Flour is quoted at $4 40 to $4 50 
| for superfine. $4 65 to $4 80 for extra. $5 to $5 25 for 
| family and choiee do. The demand for it has been almost 
entirely confined to the high grades for bakers’ and family 
| use. Wheat was in moderate request at the opening of 
| the week to run on high grades of F'our from beth local 

and some of the eastern millers, aud under it prices were 
| well maintained fora day or two This has fallen off, 
and prices have again relapsed to 98c to $1 08 for good to 
| 


choice Red, and $1 06 to $1 10 for White, 

Corn shews some symptoms of receding from its long 
| established figure—34c— as a sale was made to-day at 33c. 
The demand is light. 

Oats—28c is asked for them but 27c is the best figure 
to be had in bulk. 

Barley has not varied, and has been neglected through- 
out the week ; 60c is asked for it, but 50c would hardly 
be paid for a good article 
Rye has scarcely any market ; 50c is the nominal figure 
| for it —Cin. Com. 


| PHILLIPS HOUSE, DAYTON, OHTO.— 
Opposite Court House. J. R. HUBBELL, Propriet’r 














